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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST OUT. 
CHARLOTTE ACKERMAN! 


A THEATRICAL ROMANCE, 
Founded upon interesting facts in . life of a 
young artist of the lust century 
FROM THE GERMAN OF 


OTTO MULLER, 


TRANSLATED BY 
Mrs. Chapman Col-man & her Daughters 


the translatois of the 
MULBACH NOVELS. 
PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Pink and White Tyranny. 


RS. HARRIET BEECHER 24 


will be 1 
Sent dy mail. peed. Ge by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


HUGH MILLER, 
THE GEOLOGIST. 


A BOOK POR 7! THE PEOPLE. 


Life and Letters e of 22 Miller. 
PETER BAYNE 
of The Christian ‘Life. 


mo, a With an Elegant Steel 
“eS eness, and a cture of his Birth place. 


The Biography — a Man, like HUGH MILLER, 
by PETER Bay the Prince }, Of Biograpbers. as 
in ef 


Copies sent Tail on receipt of 
Bishop Stevens’ Great Work. 

The Parables 
PRACTICALLY UNFOLDED, 


yy be * the household of every Christian 


nthe hands — all, old oe youn le- 


4, on 8 nted paper, han somel 
with eight full-page 
f 


this great work. 


J. M. STODDART & co., 
No. 734 Sansom Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


AD FIDEM: 


H EVIDENCES OF THE 8 
**Ecce Coolum” and Pater Mundi.“ 


From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: * rejoice 
God has raised 


up in the author of ‘ Ecce Ca- 


1 , qualified to meet the unbelieving science 


e 
the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
ont ane k in the h hest realms of tho acht. 
AD FID 


EM. 
Wer book sent free of postage on receipt of 


N 107 s, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers. 117 Washington Se.- Boston. 


“SPARKLING JEWELS.” 
By KNOWLES SHAW. 


fresh, bright Music; the words are 


beautifull rinted and s be 


wi 
ce 
neinnati. 


J 


FARMING for PROFIT |: 


Anew 29 r Farmers. 


mail 
9148 CHUMUH & C., 


trated Hand-book fo 
EO. E WARING, Ogden orm 
— King of Agricuita 
send 1 aps 
plete in mover? “de. 
to 
partment Pertaining B. TREAT & & C., Pub- 
lishers, 654 Broadway. N. Y 


DE WITT C. LENT 4 co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estimates for Libraries given and Cata- 
logues supplied! 


excellent y of J. P. WEB- 


STER’S excellent bbath-Schoo! Music Book. 


THE SICNET RIPC- 
ng the Sweet By-and-By,” and other 


Containi 
& HEALY. P hers, 
Pulis 
HICAGO. 


N PRIZE 1 8 — 
$500 


10 vols., now 
embrace po sof of the best 8.8. ‘books ever offerea 


oo. hers. Boston. 


$1. 
A tale of patie experience during a 1 — of 
travel,and riter has — 


ful in nature and 


te of many 
volume in its Tap. * Times. 


hut a fram 
thoughts and the fragrant blossomings of a pious 


d AMES and & 


PURE AND CHOICE BOOKS 
For Summer Reading. 


JANET'S LOVE AND SERVICE. 


By MARGARET M. ROBERTSON. 
12mo, 586 pages. $1 75. 


— I we read a stury which gives us 
n and so little cause of com- 
paint — this. + a book of quiet power. There 
are no strivings after sensational effects ; there are 
are no sudden scene shiftings; no marvelous 
transformations; no — vil 3 no innocent 
angels caught in their toils; no intricate mysteries 
2 — which reader an heroine flounder alike, 
extricated only by tie fal) of the curtain; no 

—— sand tortured hearts; 


SUMMER ‘DRIFTWOOD; 


By ROSE PORTER. 


de 
the whole a ato of love grad 
Porter has a Lory appreciation of all that beautt- 


beauty of style, will vin for it it the 112 —— and in- 
, better 


FOUNDATIONS; 

Or, CASTLES IN THE AIR. 
By ROSE PORTER, 

Author of Summer Driftwood.”’ 12mo. $1. 


* 1 story is simpie touching. and yet is 
e work upon w. to hang rr 


—[Observer. 


WHITE AS SNOW. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, 
Author of. “Occupations of a Retired Life”’ and 
Ruth Garrett.“ 12mo. 81. 


* A collection of stories (six in number), exceed - 
ingly well told, with nice ins 


ht into human nature, 
perry: rvaded by a sound religious spirit. manifest- 
ing — ways as good sense dictates,’’— 


ANSON P. T. RANDOLPH & 00. 
770 Broadway, cor. of 9th g., New York, 


Messrs. HOLT & WILLIAMS, 
25 Bond St., New York, 
Publish this day: 


AROUND A SPRINC. 


By GUSTAVE DROZ. Translated by M8. 
8vo. paper. 75 cts.. 
ust that art which redeems — 


— L. a 
vf fiction, sim le 


“ Written with 
most in 


lace 
tic. We shall’ not an ana — 
nove which it is so ea ut 8 
ourselves with praising its creat merits. 9 Nation. 


— from — ning the Por- 
traiture of character, 1 8. dis- 
— nof motive, pictures 88 of 22 ‘in Che city elt ‘among 


the mountains, versation evelop- 
ment of plot, are all ‘exellent. 


rightliness, grace, and viv w w 
pathios + som childish, makes French 


etimes 
i. while his work is not vitalized 


271 lity and moral corru whic 
by. “he many writers of his — igh be- 
yy 


GERMAN CONVERSATION TABLES. 


A New Method for Teaching German Conversation 
in Classes, with Copious Notes. 


By AUGUSTUS LOLLEMAN, Teacher of German 
and French at the Grand Rapids High School. 
12mo. Boards. 4 cts. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Old World Seen with Young Eyes. 


Sixteen Handsome Mustrutions of 
Famous Places. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 


“A of travel in pleasantly y writte 
and so full of interes ineiden allusion, and 

enge ou. 


monumen 
these mod 


New York Observ 
Published by 


est but re — per 


WHITTAKER, 
2 e. New York. 
cw Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


RY, A MONTHLY 
50. 
2282 
is advertisemen 
aud say Fe ou sew L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street 


GOR 


HENRY Kk. VAN SICLEN, 


H. N. his. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Mad. Sophie Schwartz's New Novel, 
The Wife of a Vain Man. 


Translated by Miss SELMA Bond and Miss MARIA 
A. BRown. 8vo. Paper, $1; cloth, isle 


“The ———— of Madame Schwartz are am 


YOUNG AMERICA AHOY / 


100,000 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


who accompanied he of —— shi Youn 
America Ab prend, ed In th 1 series 


ad Cottage, 
— the Rhine,” are — notified hat the 
” refitted 


and Girls under the title 
UP THE "BALTIC 3 


Or. Young America in 
weden. Written b 
— 16 mo. volume. 
Readers of EIm Island Stories.“ 
DECLAIMERS OF “.SPARTICUS.” 
YOUR OLD FRIEND'S 
New Book for Boys. 


THE YOUNG DELIVERERS 


OF l COVE, ELIJAH KELLOGG, is 
wready. 16mo. Cloth. R $1.25. 


Norway. Denmark, and 
OLIVER OPTIC. A hand- 
lustrated. Price, $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


49 Greene St., — Tork. 


THE SUCOESS OF 
THE CHARM! 


By P. P. BLISS. Root & Cady’s New Sunday-Scbool 
Singing Book, is undoubtedly due to the extraor- 
dinary number of Gems that it contains. 

The following are some of the most admired : 


Imost Persuaded, 
usy Gleaners, 


~ 


How goes oes the Battle ? 

I am esus’ Little Lamb, 
Jehovah Jireh, 

Jesus Loves even Me, 
of th 


0 em — 
Road are You Ch 
Work for the Night is Coming! 
ork. for the 
Passing Away, 
ect Rest. 
35 cents each. $3.75 per dozen. $30 per hundred. 
For sale by the trade generally. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


J UST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
“THE MOST ORIGINAL NOVEL OF THE DAY.” 


TOM PIPPIN’S WEDDINC. 
nr THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tne Fight at Dame Europa’s School.“ 
lémo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 75 cents. 


We must confess that its perusal has caused us 
more genuine amusement than — 


from any fiction, not professedly comic, for m . 
long day. Without doubt this is, if aoe | 
m ost original novel 


remarkable, certainly the m 
of the day.’’—London Bookseller 


II. | 
TWO NEW STORIES 


BY RUTH AND EDWARD GARRETT. 


The Quiet Miss Godolphin, 


AND 


A CHANCE CHILD. 


ft ti 
By the authors of a Retired 


SIX ILLUSTRATION 8. 
One vol. 16mo. Fine Cloth, 75 cents. Paper Cover, 
50 cents. 


*,* For sale oy all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, e free, on receipt of price by the Pub- 


Published by J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00. 
Nos. 718 and 717 Market Se., Philadelphia, 


George Routledge & Sons, 


416 Broome Street, New York; 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
NEW EDITIONS 
OF 


George Mac Donald's Great Novels. 
“annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” 
“The Seaboard Parish.” 


mo. Cloth. Each 61.76. 


They are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


One with Christ in Glory. 
THOUCHTS ON JOHN 17th. 


By JAMES INGLIS. 
An elegantly illuminated volume. Price $4.50. 
New YorK: J. INGLIS & Co., 21 Clinton Place 
(Eighth Street). 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


 gpectal attention given to orders by letter. 
send for Catelogues. 


National Sunday-School Teacher. 


To accommodate small schools that are discon- 
tinued in winter, we will send five copies of the 
„Teacher and thirty sermon Papers—from July 
to November—for . 75. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. co., 


The Gems and “Pearls” of Song. 
A FULL LIBRARY OF vo- 
CAL MUSIC! ¥ 


y Songs e oy a transient popularity. and— 
are Others ulre permanent rep- 


Such be to largely for tined. * 


Wreath of Gems. 
Gems of German Seng, 
Gems of Saeed Song, 
Gems of Scottish Song, 
Operatic Pear!s, 


Showers of Pearls, (Duets) 
and Silwer Chord. 


\ 

All of the above are bound uniformly with 
instrumental books of the HOME LE SRX 
RIES, ana resemble them in containing an immense 
amount of valuable music at on 42 of the 


price. Each book costs, in Cloth, 
A8. n Boards, $2. 50; and Full Gilt (for presents) 


Sent, postpaid, for the above price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MISS HAINES 
MADEMOISELLE DE JANON 


„1 inform their friends and the public 


English and French Boarding and Day 
for young adios and children, 


10 Gramerey Pa 
„Rast Twentieth street,) 


Will Re-open on September 
Riverview Academy, 
re hi 


Po ughaopel 
healthy; 
worki men 8 sama o! Orde r up Unsurpassed „ A 
— oing School ys 
or 
0 


ing So be trained for Business. for College, 
est Point, or the Naval Academy. 


BISBEE, A. M., Principal and 


Nilliams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


be exam 
Alumni Hall. 

There will be another examination at the sam 
place on Wednesday, August th; and private ex- 
amination will be 82 to those whe cannot con- 

n resent on either of these days, on 


to he Pr 
to all 
Divinity School, 


ot Harvard University. 


The next Term Sept. 20. No denomina- 
tional test is wequized of Professors or Students. 
Pecuniary aid who are needy 
and 2 will de sent on 


Catal slogues 
tion to f OLIVE STEARNS, D.D., or 
Z. J. YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass. 


Misses Porter and Champney 


BOARDING — Old 
Fall Term will commence on 


Fort Edward Institute. 
12 Brick Teachers. Best 
Seminary for ladies and 
tlemen 1 the State 84 per week for board. feet. 
KING, B. Bese N. 1. 
— owing-Machine 

may spply st pply ot Bow 

, and 4 

if desired. 


Sabbath-School Workers 
De not Fail to Examine 


THE PEARL, 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By J. M. KIEFFER. 
An entire new collection of Bright and Beautiful 
SONGS FOR THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
By the best writers in the country. No old or worn 
out tunes, but everything New, Fresh, and Sparkling. 
THE PEARL 


Is pronounced the best collection of Sabbath-Schoo 
music ever published, by all who examine it. A 
specimen copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


Price $3.60 per dozen ; Snr Lae 
Sold by all Booksellers. ’ 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


126,000 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from the New Sabbath School Book 


SILVER SONG, 


By W. A. en. — est su 
tore the —— 


s of letters receive 
its Examine it and it ona. — 
un- 
521255 — pos paid.» Contains 176 
pag es. 
Specimren pages free. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, U0 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 


SILVBR-PLATED WARR. 


z 


| MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA co., 


WAREHOUSE and SALESROOMS, 
No. 199 BROADWAY, 


AND AT THE MANUFACTORIES, | 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN., 


Sole Proprietors. Manufecturers, and 
the Celebrated 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED | 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Superior in all respects to any others manufac- 
tured. They have the universal commendation 
of the trade, and are endorsed by 8. DANA 
HAYES, State Assayer of Massachusetts, whose 
certificate accompanies each Pitcher. They are 
not only cleaner and lighter, but are much more 
duradle than the metal-lined pitcher. 

In addition to our unrivaled variety of fine Nickel 
and White Metal Electro-Plated Table Ware, we 
now offer an entire new line of Silver-Plated 


Persian, Roman, and Gothic Patterns 


FORKS AND SPOONS, 


Which for beauty of design and finish cannot be 
excelled. Being extra heavily plated by our new 
Patent Process, which deposits the silver any re- 
quisite thickness on the parts mostly exposed to 
wear, they are unequaled for durability by any now 
in the market made by the old process. All spoons 
and forks plated by this improved method are 


e | stamped 


1847--ROCERS BRO’S--XII, 
and our trade-mark as below. | 


Meriden Britannia Co's” 


|SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


A earefully selected stock of these justly eele- 
brated Goods for sale by 


CILMAN COLLAMORE, 


Successor to G. COLLAMORE & co., Importer of 
and Dealer in 


Fine French and English China, 
Class, etc., 


731 Broadway, New York. 
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Burning, 41 
. Look on the Bright Side, i 
Man the Life Boat! 
y Never Give Up the Right Way! 11 
No Time to Play? 
Oh My Heart! 
old com mandéer, is again afloat, and continuing her Only a ty Be Heaven, 
4 voyages abroad. The account of her trip and the On wo the ! 
adventures of her crew will be given to our Boys On What Foundation ? 
q Sailing Into Port 
Soon and Forever, 
. Stand to Your Arms! —. '. 
Star Voices, 
— 
they just such characters as you met with in The Tardy Troop, 
] Vi they are just such cha rsas you meet with in The Pomperance Bhip. | 
4 0. This is the Victory? 
weet the Lord, 
a What I Do? 
— — | 
q or overwrought in her book, its purity and sweet- 1 
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J blished b 
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DRY GOODS. 


W. K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 sows 
Is UFPERING. 
At Greatly Reduced Pri 
A LARGE OF 
Black and Colored, Silks, 
Japanese Silks, 
Black Iron Grenadines, 
Silk Chain Serges and Epinglines, 
French Printed Jaconets, 
Freneh Printed Organdies, 
Fancy Summer Dress Goods, 
Alpacas, Bombazines, Crapes, 
Lace Points, and Sacques, 


LADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 
In Silks, Grenadines, Poplins, Organdies, Lawns, 
and Linens. 


9 


ALSO, 
An extensive assortment of LADIES’, GENT’S, and 
CHILDREN’S UN — — 
nod GLOVES. 


W. K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 Bowery, near Houston stren. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
IN 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 
ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 


Velvets, 
Brussels, 
Three=Plys, 
Ingrains, eto. 


Al G Reduced Prices. 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOK LYN, L. I. 


R. H. MACY. 


assortment of 


R ARES. 
KEEVING AND HOUSE FO RNITSHING 
GOODS, FANCY DB, S, &.. 
At Popular Price 
Mth street — 6th avenue. 


QR One Dollar- A pair of Pacts Gloves, 
any color, shade, or size—two 
or One Dol Ia r- Thie latest — Ladies“ 
e One Dollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


Handkerchic! 2 


Har—A Ladies“ 
he Ladies’ Niisson Silk 
will be sent x mail 
E. iV 
2 


GROCERIES, &c. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1887. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless. Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &o., &o. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea 


THORNE & Co., 
36 Front At., New York. 


GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee, 


put up in ! 
Also 25 & 60 ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 
Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 
send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. | 
233. 235, & 237 Washington St., New York, 


SCRANTON & Co., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 

ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to zive us a trial, for the best goods are, in the "7 
— cheapest. 


Grrrma UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Chub Organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY ST., 
P. O. Box 5443.) New YOrK. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


GRAPHOSCOPES. 

Imported and manufactured by 4 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
391 Broadway. N. V., opposite Metropolita. Hot 


845 Bros dwax. 

STITUTY, Isto, 69. and 

Imperial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 

per doz. Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 


1 and 2 Pound Packages, | 


YORK CITY DIRECTORY | 


von AGENCIES OF THE N 


07 ‘HARTFORD, CONN. 


Theo. F. Wood........ 84 Broadway. 


Isaac F. Hicks........1% 

R. M. Johnson 207 5 
A. W. Foster 229 * 
N. Hraam . 24) * 
247 
Frank C. Marshall. 257 
W. C. 257 
J. F. Wiley.. 
Cc. P. Linetetk 291 § 


J. R. Westlake........308 
J. W. Prince * 


A. C. Foster 849 

H. Yonge, Jr. 400 
F. A. Wentworth. .529 
957 ste 
J. L. Elliott............ 1 Astor House. 
Wm. Knowiand....... 
* 
ä 205 Chambers St. 
— Church St. 
T. A. Bulkley.... .. . 15 Old Slip. 
John M. Burt....... ... 33 Pearl Street. 
Outcalt & Brown..... corner 125th St. and 3d Ave. 
Astor House. 
M. Snyder.............Grand Central Hotel. 
G. K. Lansing......... Earle’s’ Hotel. 
..--Merchants’ Hotel. 


K. S. Springsteen . Cosmopolitan Hotel. 
P. J. French..... .--.--French’s Hotel. 
H. M. Adams.... . St. Nicholas Hotel. 


J. M. Burnham Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
F. P. Marsh............ New York Hotel. 
Geo. J. Bascom Gilsey House. 

E. C. Clark.............Sturtevant House. 
Wm. M. Abbott.......Grand Opera House. 
Jno. E. Bouden ....... Western Hotel. 
Dodd's Express. 


Jno. C. Hewitt........ People’s Line. 
C. B. Satter lee... . .. d St. Depot, Ag’t Erie R’y. 


N. H. Clemo ns Chambers St. Depot. Ag't 
Frie R’y. 

Chas. E. Case....... ... Telegraph Operator, th St. 
Depot, N. V. X N. H. R’y. 

D. Kilpore 435 Broadway, Au Fenn. By. 

Wm. S. Diller 526 

Alfred Owen 271 

J. Me Donald. 8 Battery Pl., 2 


John A. Génover.. —— Ag’t Cent. of N. J. 


J. De Groot............30th St. Station, Ag’t N. X. C. 


& H. R. R’y. 
goth St. Station, Ag’t N. v. C. 
48 & H. R. R'y. 
C. A. Haight ........ ..239 Broadway. Ag't N. v. C. & 
H. R. R’y. 
E. E. Hart... .. .. . . 28th St., Ag't N. V. & H. R'y. 
C. 8. Clarke... . . . . . . Christopher St. Ferry, Ag’t D. 
* L. & W. Ry. 
D. M. Fifield. . . . Foot of Barclay St., Ag’t D. 
L. X W. R'y. 


— 
— — 


For 2% cents per day you can insure against acci- 
dental death in the sum of $3.000. or $15 per week 
for disabling injuries. 

Call at one of theabove officesand buy a ticket, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Morus 
TLANTIC MUTUAL INSU 
New YORK, January 26, 1871. 

Lhe Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist December 1871: 

Psemiums received on Marine aks. 
from ist Jan., 1870, to 3lst Dec., . $5,270,690 08 


Olicies not — “off 
2,155,723 64 


No Policies have been issued upon oy 
Fire Risks disconnec 


fen Ma Risks. 


Premiums oe off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1870, to ist December, 1870... ..... $5,392,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 38 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,.$1,063,263 57 
che e Company has hus-the following Assets, viz.: . 
Oni te of New York 

Stec. Rank and other Stocks. - $8,843,740 00 


Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,387,350 350 00 
1 Estate and nary note and ‘cain 217,500 00 


Total Amount Of Assets . . 814.188. 98 

tstanding certifi- 

cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
1 onand after Tu 7. 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Seventh of February next. from which date ail 
interest thereon will cease. The Bae yon to be 

roduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

pon certificates which were — (in red script 
for. gold ＋ ween rer of interest a 
redemption will be in 

A dividend of Hurt ne per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the S. = the 
year ending Sist December, 1870, for which rtific 

tes he. on and after Tuesday. the 
| Fourth I next. 


— order of the Boara, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J D. LONE, HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS, 
RE, JOSEPH GAULLARD, Jr., 
ENRY Colt. 
C. PICKERBSGILL, C. 
B. J. HOWLAND, 


BENS. BABCOOK 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 


R. WARREN WESTON, GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 


YAL PHELPS, IcK CHAUNCEY, 
ALEB BARSTGW ; BORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
A. P. PILLOT M. H. WEBB, 
WILLIAM E. ban, ROSERT L. STUART, 
ROBT. C. FERGUSSON, MEPPARD GANDY, 


DAVID ERT L. TAYLOR, 


ES BRYCE, WILLIAM E, BUNKER, 

I A 

WII. P. BURDETT, 


ALEX. V. BLAKE 
President. 
EXCURSIONS i“ 
SALOON STEAMER 
— — ING! 


Railway. Passengers Assur- 
+> ance Company 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,426,413 79 


| The were New Jersey Land’ 


BAYONNE, 
RGEN POINT, 


(LIZABETH, 


to persons desir Coun 

PLYMOUTH COLONY, 


orto I. 
In Jefferson County, Nebraska, an Es- 
tablished Fact. 


The testimony of ten practical men, who joowt 
recently on purpose to examine the 40,000 ae s to 
be occupied by this Colong. 9 some of them on 123 
own account, and some in behalf of others. may be 
had gratis, with much a 8 information 
concerning Nebraska, ma By applying 
for them. The op portunity, ‘fir to the 
cea endants of the Pilgrims, and those w . 
their principles. is meeting with a noble an hu- 
siastic response. Hundreds of letters of — 1 
have been received, and a most encou 
ginning has been made, although the plan has been 
before the people but two months. The town of 
Piymouth has been located, and several whole sec- 
tions [a section is 649 acres] have been taken in 
parcels of 160 acres each, * actual settlera, some of 
whoni peor oe to open their farms this season. 
veral w “ breaking ’’ dona month. 
187 bob will aim to carry with it, from 
its very inception, the blessings 4 our Christian 
civilization ;: a homogeneous eo with mutual 
fr lendabips by ian institutions, 
and by all the common industries of a well-ordered 
* combined with the mercantile, mechanical 
and agricultural interests of a thriv inns well-to-do 
farming neighborhood. 
Just as we were sonding this advertisement 
off, a letter came from Mr. Dunc an. — 
Iington, WIS. have visited th 
mouth Colony lands and am delighted e 
For myself and friends I have selected the . 
ing, viz.: north \ sec. 4, sec. 5, sec. 6; north see 
7, northwest sec. 8, all in ‘township 3, range 3 
onthe When the “ten” were at Lincoln on their 
wey back. ey met Mr. D. on his way to Plymouth 
Colony Land 
These — cannot be surpassed, either in beauty 
— fertility; and they can NOW at prices 
ranging | generene from $4.00 to $8.00 per acre on 
ARS’ CREDIT, at Six r cent. interest. 
8 who prefer to pay cash, will have a deduction 
of twenty per cent. from the long credit prices. 
EXPLORING LAND BUYERS’ 1 are in Ne- 
braska, over the B. & M. R. R, is urned or al- 
lowed in payment land, if within Gurte 
days from date of ticket. These tickets can 
bought at imthorteed or at Plattsmouth, and of 
numerous authorized sco. This gives to our 
land buyers A FR PASS out and back in the 
and on the where the land bought 


is | 

The following gentlemen, have consented to act 
as mediums of inter-communication fur those who 
desire to join hands in building up a Coleny on 
J. LETON, Boston, Mass. ev. II. P'. 
RTS, nae the Land Department of the B. & M. K. R. 
Co., Lincoln, Neb.; and Rev. DARIUS E. ag 
office at the Land Department of the B. & M. R. R. 
Co., Burlington, 


1,500,000, ACR ES 


Richest Panning in the World. 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri. Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 
RS NOW RUNNING 365 MILES. 

within 20 ilies of cach ide of (the *rowd 
miles miles the NEOSHO VALLEY, Feine ri richest, 


om 

N L 
pany. 0. 119 — 
HS and LOTS at 


have 


aro — — 


the Wes 
1 of the labor required at the Fast in the 
culture of farms will insure here double the amount 


fe 
"PRICE OF LAND.—#2 to $8 per acre; credit 


ten 
WALE.—One-tenth down at the 


TERMS 
time of 2. No payment the second year. 


One-tenth every year after until completion of 
payments, with annual interest. 
or further information, address 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


— 4 — 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


- THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
PIRE SOREENS, Ete. 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORI TE“ 


Claim that itis excelled by no ether Sewing 
chine ever offered for PS ular favor. As the reswt 
of years of experimen witch, tho naturally many 
advantages over others, ich sthough 88 lent 


— now co re is more 
ern production. It ines the reguired 

qualities of ‘SIMPLICITY. STREN H., DUBA- 
and ADAPT. gy te e further 


eneral req 
ING-MAOHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


Kata 

— Academy. Fire “Alan 

Tine lis constan on h and mae to order, 

Made of genuine r and ). Hung 

with Rotary Mountings. the and most durabie 

ever used. ALL BELLS W SATISFAC 


sent 


r, 109 Street, Illinois. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


— — a superior ity of church. Acad. 
— * Fire-Alarmy, “Factory, other Bells 
mboat, ouse 
re copper and tin, mounted in the most appro 


pu 
manner, an 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 


* 


ic COUNTRY. HOMES. HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE co. 


(INCORPORATED 


AT 


at 


_ CASH ASSETS. over $700,000. 


W policies issued, Fa the holders to urea of the Net Profits. Agencies 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN 8. WALCOTT, President. 


. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Henry Kip, * Secretary. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WHO KNOWS, says: 
J have never pre- 
sented anything for 


sale that met with toatl a prove ot the —- read 
ing comm 3 1 s does HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S STIA UNION. Barry 1 did not 
work for it sooner. Think it the best business Ags 
8 ever offered by any firm,to my know! 1 
All of Harriet B: echer Stowe’s great story, from Nov 
rt 1870, and superb $5 steel engraving GIVEN 
WAY. Agents making 2 subscription lists 
immensely. Address 


J. B. FORD & C., 27 Park Place, N. V. 


REV. DR. HOWARD OROSBY’S 
Life and Works of Jesus. 


Of this great Work, so elegantly made, so simple 
in style. and go deeply interesting, the lead- 
ing Editors and Scholars of the coun- 
try paye spoken the HIGHEST 
It is at once 


fe COMMENTARY, 
A HISTORY, 
A BIOCRAPHY 


Of Sublime Interest and Inestimable Value, and 


A Work for Every Bible Reader, 
And FSPECIALLY ADAPTED to the use of 
Sunday- school scholar. and ‘heachers, 


Circulars containg Description and Testimonials, 
sent to all who apply. 
A Splendid Octavo Volume with more than 100 
Fine Hivétrations. Price $4.50. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING co., 
155 and 157 Cyosby St., New York. 


WANTED, A _ACENTS 


Trium phs of 
Enterprise, 


BY JAMES PARTON. 


A New Rook, 700 octavo pages, well illustrated, in- 
tensely interesting, and very instructive. Exclusive 
territory given. 


Our Terms are the most Liberal. 


Apply to us, and see if they are not. 
A. S. HALE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


NTERPRISING Agents and Peddiers for our 

NEW CULINARY PRESS & STRAINER combined, 

for pressing and straining all kinds of Fruits, Ber- 

ries, Vegetables, Lard, Tallow, Meats, Cheese, ete. 

ee sizes from #3 to $1 10 000 already sold in a 

few localities. K free. LITTLEFIELD & 
D AME, 102 Wash. St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
COD IN HISTORY. 


NN 2 8 MOST R LE 
und OF ine theories. Treats on living issues and 
recent events. 3 INFALLIBILITY and the 
WAR IN FRANCE. Restores History from the 
oa abuse ito which it has fallen. Shows that 
NOT CHANCE, controls the world ; that Re- 
dem — — is the Golden Phread of History; thut 
ovidence is its phat ha that God is in History and 
all History has a unity because God is in it. These 
at truths have been overlooked by nearly ail 
istorians. God does control in the affairs of na- 
tions and for His glory. Our plan insures large 


sales. Addre ess 
J. W. GOODSPHED & C 
37 Park Row, N. V., or 148 Lake St.. a 


AGENTS for the Best Selling 


Books publi 
LE BROTHERS, Publishers, 
75 Bleecker St., one door west of . 33 * 


82 50 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


want agents to canvass aes 2 new elght- 
illustrated newspaper, merican 
isher,” sent with spl _ . engraving for $1.00 
a year. Every fam will want it. For women, 
invalids, ete., — “hehe work, it is a rare 
chance. Address, for information and circulars, 
CO., 


arttord, Conn. 

AGENTS W 9 fer the People’s II- 
D ick ‘rated tion 

of D’Aubigne’s WAN ED HISTORY OF THE 


Creat 
eformation. 


— edition, 8 in one volume, at 
prices. 
means. It should be in every Protestant Family 
5 the land. Send for samp rcular, 
ions. Unusual 
rs and experienced 


- FLINT 
No. 26 8. Seventh St., Philadetpnis, Pa. 


$75 to $250 per month, | 
SE FAMILY NG MA This 
will — tuck. 1 cord, 
bind, braid and embroider i na most superior 
Price only $15. Full 
U pay $1000 for 


arranted for five your 
1 tha w a stronger, more 


ry sec- 
S — — still the can. 
not be pulled a apart Com tearingit. We — 

A ts fro #250 


gen 

penses, or a —— from twiee that 

CS amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
CO., Boston, M ; Pittsburgh, Pe; St. Louis, 
Mo., or Chicago, il. 


GENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 


Address Hartford, Conn. 


icago, III. 
hose disc)osures are thrilli 
and scart "PUBLISHING Co. , Hartford, 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF $30 per WEEK* 
and expenses, or allow a large 9 to sell, 


our new and wo entions. Ad 
WAGNER & OO. Marshall’ Mich. 


8 3 7 5 A MONTH—Horse and outfit furnished, 
Address, NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS. 


UTLER, . sale New has 
1 the 2 breeds o 
utler's Flot 

TB cents, 


he Dee 8. — 
boarded ‘train Imported Vorrots. A great 
ety of the choicest Geren 17 TLER, 

§ Pack Slip, N. T. City. 


Buy it, read and learn what 228 | 


FINE swiss AND AMERIOAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &. 


Chickering & Sons. 
Pianos on Dash Terms of Payment. 


We have issued a Catalogue—a supplement toour 
regular issue. dated April 15th, 1871, which is in- 
tended to represent at a glance the Styles and 
Prices of the different ways in which purchases 
can be made. 


Heretofore our business has been conducted 
upon a Seti cash basis, but we have had so many 
applications from parties wishing to purchase an 
instrument of our make upon Installments. and 
having unusual facilities for extending and increas- 
ing the product of our manufactory, we have been 
induced to adopt this system of Easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, following the plan of the great Buropean 
manufacturers, whereby hundreds of persons to 
whem it would be very inconvenient to pay the full 
price of an instrument at once, will now be enabled 
to buya First Class Piano, having a year’s time in 
which to pay for it. 


We print both our Lowest Cash Prices and the 
Piices when Bought on Time, the latter augmented 
only enough to cover us for loss of interest, &c. We 
require no further security than simply a lien upon 
the Piano until the payments shall be completed. 


We adhere strictly to the rules adopted by us in 
our Catalogue of April, 1869. We have but One 
Price for our Pianos when sold for Cash. We 
charge no Fancy Prices, for the purpose of making 
Large Discounts. Our prices are as low as they 
possibly can be to insure First Class Work, and the 
Hest Quality of materials used in every branch of the 
business. 


Pianos sold upon the monthly payment system 


Are werrented iu the same manner as those sold 


exclusively for Cash, and a written guarentee will 
be given with each instrument sold. 


Persons intending to purchase Pianos are invited 
to compare our prices and terms with those of 
other makers or dealers before deciding. 

Send for a Catalogue giving full particu- 
lars. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 East 14th St., New York. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 

PIANO-FORTE. 

Excellent in Qualit :- 

_ Moderate Prices, 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 

Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,etc 


[Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 


‘CHAMBERS. Established 1828.] Address 


T. M. CHAMBERS & SON, 


90 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lith and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


Pianos, ‘Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. 8. BERRY & co., 


780 Broadway, — Street. —— 
— of Pianos Tos Sal 
— Their HALL 
d Pianos and Melod i * — 
. eir Organs, with the 
OR —— are superb. You can 
Pianos tuned and 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES, 


17 Union — 
NEW YOR 


CHURCH — 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN; th 
large O in the PL} MOUTH CHORCH, eo 
ond of 

inati 


hundreds of insrum 
— the country, and of of al — — 
Represented in New York by 


— A. 4 1 Ferry St. 
pecifications furnished and contracts tiated 
n e same terms as at the factory. 


A Great O er. 


way, 


WN 
will se of ON MD 18 108. Mi 
— 44 first-elass makers, 


a small 
and 
pes MONTH, in or quarterly 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, 
The largest and North-West; 


Was first opened to the Wie in July 
2365 BRO'S & WALTERS, 


@ 
| 
| On Office, Equitavie Butlding, 120 Broadway, New York. 
II..... ; +}, 
ved. 
this 
ents 
| = 
— 
| —— 
RIBBON 
| LACE GOOD — 
| | FRENCH AND SCOTCH EMB IES 
| EMBROIDERED LINEN HANDK 
HOU | 
| 
| 
. — 
| 
1 
| 
— 
Premium Notes apd & 8 Khecelvabic.... 29,10 
| | 
' The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1§ | 
| MU 2 ON atany Of our agencies, tha 
— — — — RUNS MORE EASILY, con be 
LEARNED and OPERATED, is more convenient- 
| . arranged for OLLING, OLEANING, and HAND. 
| ING, will WEAR longer, do MORE and BE R 
work witb a given amount of time and labor, and 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and OAPACUITY 
for ALL KINDS OF — is better cai | 
— 
— 
A 
8 OWELL HOLBROOK 
1 
EXCELSION PARK & 
Aiso, ORIENTAL GROVE, 
On Great Neck, — a beautiful Park of 25 
acres, with SANDY BEACH. — 
Wen Street, neat Christopher, 4 
| | ce est Street, near Christopher. 5 
| | 
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DANDELION. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


SHE little common people 
Are laughing in the sun, 
Just like the poor folks’ children, 
The world that overrun. 
Look up, my baby Goldilocks! 
| Oh, are you quite aware ? 
That you are but a dandelion, © 
My little Yellow-Hair ? 


The Lady Rose was saying, 

Up in her garden proud, 
It really was amazing 

Tho way some people crowd!“ 

We're sorry for my Lady Rose, 
That has not got her share; 

The world is wide enough for ws, 
My little Yellow-Hair! 


You grow in open weatber, 
Close to the dear, good earth 
Your eyes are all a-twinkle 
To hear her quiet miith. 
The Lady Rose may keep her buds 
From too much sun and air, 
But fairest is not dearest face, 
My little Yellow-Hair ! 


By highways and by hedges, 
Where nature's Own are sent, 
The like of you are plenty, 
As if for good things meant. 
And so I think —though Lady Rose 
May wonder how I dare — 
That Heaven loves the dandelions, 
My little Yellow- Hair! 


— 
— — 


Ay. loves them, I remember, 
So well, that swiftly drawn, 

They grow up straight and slender, 
And suddenly are gone. 

Ah, get not yet the aureole 
Around your forehead fair ; 

You are not one too many here, 
My little Yellow-Hair! 


CHILDHOOD. 
BY KATE F. GILBERT. 


LONG fora pen strong and sensible enough 
to set forth the foolishness of the prevalent. 
talk about children. For instance, in an article 


— 


that I have this moment read iu u paper emment 


for its good sense and moderation, they are 
called “the purest, noblest, and best members of 
our families,” “the most important parts there- 
of,” the “kings and queens,” because the older 
members work for them, not they for their seniors. 
These expressions, as I intimated, are moderate. 
We are not told that Heaven lies about” them, 
that they “trail clouds of glory” and other ab- 
surdities too great almost for belief (pardon my 
impertinence, O Sage of Rydal), but just consider 
what we are told. A baby—look at it, think of it, 
what is it? An atom of incipient humanity, 
touching from its entire helplessness. Is help- 
lessness the highest quality that we know? An 
unconscious little creature, having, so far as we 
can discover, none but animal emotions, wants, 
desires. Is the animal the noblest and best part 
of our nature? But,“ you say, the spotless, the 
‘awful’ innocence of a little child.” The mean-. 
ing of which is that it has done nothing wrong 
simply because it has been utterly incapable of 
doing so. Are you going to revere the unshapen 
lump of clay in a sculptor’s studio because it ex- 
presses no base or impious thought? Wait till 
the awful innocence has advaneed a little farther, 
and see it scream and throw itself on the floor, as 
it certainly will, when the glittering knife or 
scissors are taken away from it. It is not to blame 
for these demonstrations, because it knows no 
better, and accordingly we do not dislike or de- 
spise it for them. We treat it with patience and 
gentleness, and love it, partly from instinct, chief- 
ly because of the infinite possibilities that are 
folded up in it. But I, for one, am not going to 
worship it till some of those possibilities are 
realized. 

Oh the glory of which the little one is capable! 
Love—earnestly longing for the good of the loved 
one, forgetful of its own, glad to suffer if others 
can be benefitted thereby ; Joy—springing up in 
glad adoration to meet the Infinite Father, return- 
ing to Him all that it can, the gratitude of a 
full, happy heart; Peace—unshaken by tumult, 
unconscious of fear; Long-suffering—following 
closely in the Master’s footsteps, overcoming evil 
with good, most glorious when most severely 
tried; Gentleness—sweet and rare, drawing all 
hearts after it; Goodness—giving an undistorted 
and undimmed vision of the true humanity; 
Faith—fighting daily the good fight and gaining 
the old, glorious victory ; Meekness—ready to 
take a low place, “answering not for chiding ;” 
Temperance—balancing by a wide, deep wisdom, 
virtue with virtue, and grace with grace, to form 
an harmonious whole, the image of God himself. 
All this is the possible attainment of a human 
being. There are families made happy by the 
presence of those in whom it has been realized ; 
or from which they have gone up to the home con- 
genial to them, leaving the empty house fragrant 


with their memory, and all the dark valley bright 
with their footsteps. These are our best, treas- 
ures, the purest and most purifying members of 
our households. These we revere and follow after. 
And is our greatest devotion, our, deepest love to 
be given to the little creature in whom the moral 
nature has not yet stirred, who knews no joy but 
warmth and light, no sorrow but pain or hunger? 

And this is a, somewhat more practical matter 
than I at first thought. For we have all been little 
children ourselves once. Did we leave the high- 
est, noblest part of our existence behind us when 
we left our childhood there? Forbid the un- 
worthy thought, experience and common sense! 


Wecan all remember that period of our life more 


or less. I presume there flash out, in an unac- 
countable way; in the memories of us all, glimpses 


of our child-life; of just what we felt and thought 


on certain occasions. Do we discover any mar- 

velous sanctity or dignity by the light of these 
flashes? Notatall. Our thoughts were narrow, 
amusing, harmless. Our feelings kind, often, but 
generally centered in ourselves, because we were 
so taken up with the thousand novelties unfold- 
ing in our own nature that we had not time to care 
much about other people. And through all our 


experiences ran that intense materiality, which 
was natural, necessary perhaps, but certainly not 
to be revered or longed after; that state of mind 


that made an unexpected box of sweets an in- 
tense joy, a physical pain the most direful of all 
calamities. 

The mere fact that every one of us must pass 
out from the narrow valley of childhood and the 


| wider one of youth, is strong a priori evidence 


that it is well to do so. “Grandmother” was right 


| when she reminded somebody that “there is no 


use in being dragged through life like a dog tied 


under a cart, hanging back and yelping.” I con- 


fess that this inelegant course of proceeding is 
just what is suggested to me when I read the 
sweet and mournful lamentations of the poets, 
from Wordsworth to Mr. Lowell, over the loss of 
those most evanescent. of all possessions, child- 


hood and youth. Go tbey must and will. Is it 
not more wise and dignified to let them go, and. 


grasp the next gifts held but tu us? 

But we need not depend upon dignity to help 
us here. Let faith and gratitude be our truer, 
better guides. Our Lord has great thoughts 
toward us, great blessings that he longs to be- 
stow. With marvelous wisdom he gradually 
loosens our ignorant hands from the lower, insuf- 
ficient possessions, that they may be free to grasp 
the priceless treasures that he has made us capa- 
ble of receiving. Shall we hold back, weeping, 
and with empty arms bewail the loss of the trif- 
ling joys that are gone? If not, let us never 
think that our best days lie in the past, torn from 
us by the relentless hand of Time, but before us, 
in the glorious future open to every being capable 
of attaining holiness. 


COL. WHEELOCK’S AUCTION. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 


N all my army-life I never saw a more beauti- 
ful camping-ground than that where I joined 
my regiment for the first time, and was gently 
broken into the rough experience of army-life. Our 
headquarters on Cedar Mountain overlooked a level 
country dotted over with camps; and just at our 
feet was Mitchell's Station, crowded with trains. 
It was the most southern point then held by the 
Potomac army; and five or six miles away, on the 
other side of the Rapidan, we could see the Rebel 
camps, and mark the waving of their signal flags 
against the sky. Back of us a fine, rolling country 
stretched to the Blue Mountains, whose fantastic 
outlines, streaked here and there with snow, closed 
the view to the West. The forest was rapidly 
melting away; and the air, soft and warm, even 
in mid-winter, was full of the ringing echoes of. 
axes, the shouts of teamsters urging on their 
trains, and the voices of men. 

Many an acquaintance, very precious and fra- 
grant in memory, was made at this charming spot. 
None of these friends do I recollect with greater 
pleasure than good old Father Wheelock, Colonel 
of the 97th New York Volunteers. He was from the 
central part of the State, a very wealthy farmer ; 
and had raised his regiment among his friends and 
neighbors. Gentle, easy in temperament, and a 
noble, large-hearted man, he was somewhat lax in 
discipline and nothing of a martinet. So he had 


a chronic quarrel with his general officers, which |: 


Waxed and waned as his regiment was forever 
showing poorly in reviews, or winning laurels on 
the battle-field. He was a large, portly man, about 
sixty years of age, but capable of enduring any 
amount of fatigue, and prompt ats flash to see and 
use his opportunity. — HOY 

At the first day’s fight at — he was sur- 
rounded and cut off with his men. Taking advan- 
tage of the ground and his knowledge of the town, 
he succeeded ‘by an obstinate resistance with a 
small part of his force in securing the retreat of 


| touching one, telling of their struggles and of the 


‘and in five minutes all was gone. 


of my own, and sent her a check for $100, hoping’ 
it might meet her wants in her time of need. 


Tit 


the. heal The Colonel. — but was too 


Libby Prison. He did not intend the Rebels 
should have his swortl even. So, darting into the 
house of a lady, with whom he was intimately ae- 
quainted, she buckled it around her person under 
her dress; and the Colonel fairly bullied the Rebel 
officer off the ground. He had no sword for him, 
he said; and would sooner break it over a stone, 
or throw it down the first well, than let it fall into 
such dirty hands.“ Where's your sword ?” reared 
his Rebel friend. ‘Search for it, if you want it 80 
bad,” said the old man. And search they did, abe 
house over, but of course in vain. ? 

The next thing was to take himself off. For 


beaten Rebels were now retreating across the 
mountains to the Potomae. Night was coming on, 
rainy and very dark, and the Colonel begun to grow 
lame and fall behind. The Rebs had by this time 
learned who he was, and so watched him very 
closely; and yet had been won, both officers and 

guard, by his dignity and good nature. So they 


along as he could, for they had no transportation. 
This was what the old man was planning. His 
lameness was gotten up for the occasion ; 
seizing his opportunity where the road ran along 
the steep mountain side, he sent the guard spinning 
down the hill, with his musket: clattering after 
him among the stones, while he darted up the 
mountain. A few minutes sufficed to screen him 


wise and gray-headed a rut to think of going to 


some days he watched his chance in vain. The 


detailed a man to watch him, and let him hobble b 


— — 
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en PTER XX VIII.— Continued. 


——— niyselé that, No matter if she were en- 
gaged, why shouldn’t I worship at her shrine, and 
cherish her image as Dante did that of Beatrice, 
and Tasso that of Eleanora d'Este ?“ and so on. 
Jo be sure,“ I reflected, “this thing can 
never come to anything; of course she never can 
be anything to you more than a star in the heav- 
ens. But,“ I said in reply, she is mine to worship 
and, adore with the worship that we give to all 
beautiful things. She is mine as are fair flowers, 
and the blue skies, and the bright sunshine, 
which cheer and inspire.” 
iI-was conscious that I had in my own most sa- 
cred receptacle at home, a little fairy glove that 
she had dropped, to which I had no claim; but I 


and | said to myself, When a leaf falls from the rose, 


who shall say that I shall not gather it up?” So, 
too, I had one of those wonderful, useless little bits 
of fairy gossamer, which Eve’s daughters call a 
pocket-handkerchief. I had yet so little sense 
of sm that I stole that too, kept the precious theft 


in the darkness from immediate pursuit, and he 
stopped to learn if he was followed; and cou 
but bear the grunts and curses of his unwelcome 


for the sergeant of the guard. 

So the old colonel warily es his way | 
the hill, lay quiet that night, and the next day 
found ‘his way buck to Gettysburg, rejoined his 
overjoyed regiment, and regained his sword. 


folded in my prayer-book, and thought she would 
never know it. I began to understand the efticacy 
that is ascribed to holy relies, for it seemed to me 


companion who was nursing * — and calling’ that if ever any deadly trouble or trial should 
, come upon me, I would lay these little things upon 


my heart, and they would comfort me. 
And yet, all this while, I solemnly told myself 


I was not in love,—oh, no, not in the least. This 
| was friendship—the very condensed, distilled es- 


But, hold up! how my pen runs off with me! I. sence of friendship, that and nothing more. To 


can’t help it however; that’s just the way old 
Father Wheelock would run off with every body 
‘when he sat down to tell a story. 

Let me see! I was to give an account, I believe, | 
of his auction. 91 

“There was,” said he, “a poor fellow from Au- 
burn among the drafted men who were sent mein 
the Fall of 1863. I pitied him, for he had left a 
large destitute family. He fell sick, and went to 
hospital, quite as much, I think, from home-sick- 
ness as disease. About the holidays he died; and 
soon after I received a Christmas box for him. 
Now I'll tell you how I got rid of it last week. 

Just after dress-parade I mounted a stump 
and shouted to the boys that I had something to 
tell them. They came running together; and 
when there was a crowd, says I, ‘I'll drop the 
dignity of Colonel for half an hour and turn auc- 
tioneer.“ I then told them about the box, and 
read the letter which came with it. It was a most 


love which had sent him.a little Christmas token 
from home. ‘ Boys,’ said I, ‘we do not know 
how soon our families may be just there. This 
seems a true, good woman. I propose we do a 
little something to comfort her under the heavy 
news I must write. This box contains a small 
fruit-cake, a pair of suspenders, a skein of thread, 
and a few needles. A comrade of his company 
otfers to give me $5 for the box to . the family, 
but I think we enn do better.’ 


“TI then cut the cake into forty slices, about a 
mouthful apiece, and putting one into my pocket, 
said, ‘These are fifty cents apiece, but I will go 
double. Now, who bids? | 

“The Adjutant kept count and took the money, 


“The suspenders were then brought out, and 
run up by fifty cents at a time to $5, at which price 
they were knocked down and paid for. Put em 
up again,’ Colonel, said the man; and this time 
they were struck off at $7; and so twice more till 
they brought us in $19. The skein of thread was 
divided up and realized $3. 

“Seeing the men were doing everything white 
the officers looked thoughtlessly on, and enjoyed 
it, I took one af the needles, and said : ‘ These are 
a dollar apiece.’ - I then handed it to Capt. A., 
saying: ‘Young man, I'll make you a present of 
that.’ ‘No you don’t, Colonel,’ he replied; 
haven't the money by me, but I'll get it when I — 
to my tent.’ The officers took the hint, and the 
needles were cleaned out at the same figure. 

“So the poor fellow’s box, not worth more than 
a dollar, brought $79.50, to which I added a trifle 


“ Yesterday I got a letter from the wife ;” and 
with that be handed it to Major N. and myself. 
It conveyed her thanks and blessing, and was— 
but I won't try to say—only I don’t wonder the 
Colonel’s eyes were suspiciously red, and his voice 
trembled a little as he leftſthę tent, saying, „ Chap- 
lain, you'll be sure to give me the next job Non 


be sure it was friendship set to a heroic key 
friendship of a rare quality. I longed to do some- 

thing for her, and often thought how glad I would 
be to give my life for her. Having a very active 
imagination, sometimes as I lay awake at night I 
perpetrated all sorts of confusions in the city of 
New York, for the sole purpose of giving myself 
an opportunity to do something for her. I set fire 


ent ways, and, rushing in, bore her through the 
flames. I inaugurated a horrible plot against the 
life of her father, and rushing in at the critical 
moment, delivered the old gentleman that I might 
revel in her delight. I became suddenly a million- 
aire by the death of a supposititious uncle in the 
East Indies, and immediately proceeded to lay all 
my treasures at her feet. 

As for Mr. Wat Sydney, it is incredible the re- 
signation with which I saw him ship-wrecked, 
upset in stages, crushed in railroad accidents, 
while I appeared on the scene as the consoling 
friend ; not that I had, of course, any purpose of 
causing such eatastrophes, but there was a degree 
of resignation attending the view of them that 
was soothing. 

I had in my heart a perfect certainty that Syd- 
ney was unworthy of her, but of course racks and 
thumbscrews shog@ld not draw from me the slight- 
est intimation of the kind, in her presence. 

So matters went on for some weeks. But some- 
| times it happens when a young fellow has long 
wandered in a bedutiful dream of this kind, a sud- 


sense, every-day life, is thrown upon him m an. 
unforeseen moment; and this moment at last arriv- 
ed for me. 

One evening, when I dropped in for a call at the 
Van Arsdel mansion, the young ladies were all 
out at a concert, but Mrs. Van Arsdel was at home, 
and for some reason, unusually bland and moth- 
erly. 

My dear Mr. Henderson,” she said, “ it is rather 
hard on you to be obliged to accept an old woman 
like me, as a substitute for youth and beauty; but 
really, I am not sorry, on the whole, that the girls 


are out, for I weuld like a little chance of having 


a free, confidential talk with you. Your relations 
with us have been so intimate and kindly, I feel, 
you know, quite as if you were one of us.” 

I replied, of course, that I was extremely flat- 
tered and gratified by her kindness,” and assured 
her with effusion, and if I mistake not, with tears 
in my eyes, that she had made me forget that I 
was a stranger in New York, and that I should 
always cherish the most undying recollection of 
the kindness that I had received in her family, 
and of the pleasant hours I had spent there.” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed !” she said. Mr. Henderson, it 
is pleasant to me to think that you feel so. I like 
to give young men a home feeling. But after all,” 
she continued, “one feels a little pensive once in a 
while, in thinking that one cannot always keep 
the home-circle unbroken. Now, I never could 
see how some mothers could seem to rejoice as 


have in the auction line.” | 


they do in the engagement of their daughters. 


— 


to the Van Arsdel mansion several times, in differ- 


den and harsh light of reality and of common 
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There is Mrs. Elmore, now, her feelings are per- 
fectly inexplicable to me.” 

I assured her that I was quite of her way of 
thinking, and agreed with her perfectly. . 

“Now,” she said, “as the time comes on, when 
I begin to think of parting with Eva, though to 
the very best man in the world, do you knew, Mr. 
Henderson, it really makes me feel sad 7” | 

I began at this moment to find the drift of the 
conversation becoming very embarrassing and 
disagreeable to me, but I mustered my energies to 
keep up my share in it with a becoming degree of 
interest. 

„J am to understand, then,” said I, forcing a 
smile, “that Miss Eva’s engagement with Mr. 
Sydney is a settled fact ?” 

„Well, virtually so,” she replied. “ Evaisaverse 
to the publicity of public announcements; but— 
you know how it is, Mr. Henderson, there are re- 
lations which amount to the same thing as an en- 
gagement.“ Here Mrs. Van Arsdel leaned back on 
the sofa and drew a letter from her pocket, while 
the words of my part of the conversation did not 
seem to be forthcoming. I sat in embarrassed si- 
lence. 

„The fact is, Mr. Henderson,” she said, settling 
the diamonds and emeralds on her white, shapely 
fingers, I have received a letter to-day from Mr. 
Sidney,—he is a noble fellow,” she added, with em- 
pressment. 

I secretly wished the noble fellow at Kamtschat- 
ka, but I said, in sympathetic tones, Ah, indeed ?” 
as if waiting for the farther communication, which 
I perceived she was determined to bestow on me. 

“Yes,” she said, “he is coming to New York in 
a short time, and then, I suppose, there is no doubt 
that all will be finally arranged. I confess to you 
I have the weakness to feel a little depressed 
about it. Did you ever read Jean Ingelow’s Songs 
of Seven, Mr. Henderson? I think she touches so 
beautifully on the trials of mothers in giving up 
their daughters ?” 

I said, “I only trust that Mr. Sydney is in 
some degree worthy of Miss Van Arsdel; though,” 
I added with warmth, no man can be wholly se.” 

“Eva is a good girl,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, 
“and I must confess that the parting from her will 
be the greatest trial of my life. But I thought I 
would let you know how matters stood, because of 
the very great confidence whieh we feel in you.” 

I found presence of mind to acknowledge polite- 
ly my sense of the honor conferred. Mrs. Van 
Arsdel continued playing prettily with her rings. 

One thing more perhaps I ought to say, Mr. 
Henderson, while your intimacy in our family is 
and has been quite what I desire, yet you know 
people are so absurd, and will say such absurd 
things, that it might not be out of the way to sug- 
gest a little caution; you know one wouldn’t want 
to give rise to any reports that might be unpleas- 
ant—anything, you know, that might reach Mr. 
Sydney’s ear—you understand me.” 

„My dear Mrs. Van Arsdel, is it possible that 
anything has been said ?” 

“Now, now, don’t agitate yourself, Mr. Hender- 
son; I know what you are going to say—no, noth- 
ing of the kind. But you know that we elderly 
people that know the world, and just what stupid 
and unreasonable things people are always saying, 
sometimes have to give you young folks just the 
slightest little caution. Your conduct in this fam- 
ily has been all that is honorable, and gentleman- 
ly, and unexceptionable, Mr. Henderson, and such 
as would lead us to repose the most perfect confi- 
dence in you. In fact, I beg you to consider that 
this communication with regard to Eva’s connec- 
tion with Mr. Sydney, as quite in confidence.” 


“TI certainly shall do so,” said I, rising to take 
my leave, with much the same sort of eagerness 
with which one rises from a dentist’s chair, after 
having one’s nerves picked at. As, at this moment 
the voices of the returning party broke up our 
interview, I immediately arose, and excusing my- 
self with the plea of an article to finish, left the 

house and walked home in a state of mind as dis- 
agreeable. as my worst enemy could have wished. 
Like all delicate advisers who are extremely fear- 
‘ful of hurting your feelings, Mrs. Van Arsdel had 
told me nothing definite, and yet had said enough 
to make me supremely uncomfortable. What did 
she mean, und how much did she mean? Had 
there been reports? Was this to be received as 
an intimation from Eva herself? Had she discov- 
ered the state of my feelings, and was she, through 
her mother, warning me of my danger? 


All my little romance seemed disenchanted. 


These illusions of love are like the legends of 
hidden treasures guarded by watchful spirits, 
which disappear from you if you speak a word. 
Or like an enchanting dream, which vanishes if 
you start and open your eyes. I tossed to and fro 
restlessly all night, and resolved to do precisely 
the most irrational thing that I could have done, 
under the eireumstances, and that was to give up 
going to the Van Arsdel house, and to see Eva no 
more. 

The next morning, however, showed me that I 
could not make so striking a change in my habits 
without subjectiog myself to Jim Fellows’ remarks 
and inquiry. I resolved on a course of gradual 
emancipation and detachment. 


(Eva Van Arsdel to Isabel Convers.) 


My Dearest Belle :—Since I wrote to you last 


there have been the strangest changes. I scarcely 
know what to think. You remember I told you 


all about Easter Eve, and a certain person’s ap- 


pearance, and about the stolen glove and all that. 
Your theory of accounting for all this was pre- 
cisely mine; in fact I could think of no other. 
And, Belle, if I could only see you I could tell you 
of a thousand little things that make me certain 
that he cares for me more than in the way of mere 
friendship. I thought I could not be mistaken in 
that. There has been scarcely a day since our ac- 
quaintance began when I have not in some way 
seen him or heard from him; you know all those 
early services, when he was as constant as the 
morning, and always walked home with me; then, 
he and Jim Fellows always spend at least one 
evening in a week at our house, and there are no 
eud of accidental meetings. For example, when we 
take our afternoon driveg at Central Park we are 
sure to see them sitting on the benches watching us 
go by, and it came to be quite a regular thing when 
we stopped the carriage at the terrace and got out 
to walk to find them there, and then Alice would go 
off with Jim Fellows, and Mr. H. and I would stroll 
up and down among the lilac hedges and in all those 
lovely little nooks and dells that are so charming. 
Tm quite sure I never explored the treasures of 
the Park as I have this Spring. We have rambled 

erywhere—up hill and down dale—it certainly 

the loveliest and most perfect imitation of wild 
nature that ever art perfected. One could fancy 
one’s self deep in the country in some parts ot it; 
far from all the rush and whirl and frivolity of 
this great, hot, dizzy New York. You may 
imagine that with all this we have had oppor- 
tunity to become very intimate. He has told me 
all about himeelf, all the history of his life, all 
about his mother, and his home; it seems hard- 
ly possible that one friend could speak more 
unreservedly to another, and I, dear Belle, have 
found myself speaking with equal frankness to 
him. We know each other so perfectly that there 
has for a long time seemed to be only a thin im- 
palpable cob-web barrier between us; but you 
know, Belle, that airy filmy barrier is something 
that one would not by a look or a word disturb. 
For weeks I have felt every day that surely the 
next time we meet all this must come to a crisis. 
That he would say in words what he says in 
jooks—in involuntary actions—what in fact I am 
perfectly sure of. Till he speaks I must be 
guarded. I must hold myself back from showing 
him the kindly interest I really feel. For I am 
proud, as you know, Belle, and have always held 
the liberty of my heart as a sacred treasure. I 
have always felt a secret triumph in theconscious- 
ness that I did not care for anybody, and that my 
happiness was wholly in my own hands, and I 
mean to keep it so. Our friendship is a pleasant 
thing enough, but I am not going to let it become 
too necessary, you understand. It isn’t that I care 
so very much, but my curiosity is really excited to 
know just what the real state of the case is; one 
wants to investigate interesting phenomena you 
know. When] saw that little glove movement on 
Easter Eve I confess I thought the game all in 
my own hands, and that I could quietly wait to 
say ‘“‘ checkmate” in due form and due time; but 
after all nothing came of it; that is, nothing de- 
cisive ; and I confess I didn’t know what to think. 
Sometimes I have fancied some obstacle or en- 
tanglement or commitment with some other 
woman—this Cousin Caroline perhaps—but he 
talks about her to me in the most open and com- 
posed manner. Sometimes I fancy he has heard 
the report of my engagement to Sydney. If he 
has, why doesn’t he ask me about it? I have no 
objection to telling him, but I certainly shall not 
open the subject myself. Perhaps, as Ida thinks, 
he is proud and poor and not willing to be a suitor 
to a rich young good-for-nothing. Well, that 
can’t be helped, he must be a suitor if he wins me, 
for I shan’t be; he must ask me, for I certainly 
shan’t ask him, that’s settled. If he would “ ask 
me pretty,” now, who knows what nice things he 
might hear? I would tell him, perhaps, how much 
more one true noble heart is worth in my eyes than 
all that Wat Sydney has to give. Sometimes I am 
quite provoked with him that he should look so 
much, and yet say no more, and I feel a naughty 
wicked inclination to flirt with somebody else 
just to make him open those “grands yeux” of 
his a little wider and to a little better purpose. 
Sometimes I begin to feel a trifle vindictive and 
as if I should like to give him a touch of the claw. 
The claw, my dear, the little pearly claw that we 
women keep in reserve in the patte de velours,” 
our only and most sacred weapon of defense. 


The other night, at Mrs. Cerulean’s salon, she 
was holding forth with great effect on woman’s 
right to court men—as natural and indefeasible— 
and I told her that I considered our right to be 
courted far more precious and inviolable. Of 
course it is so. The party that makes the pro- 
posals is the party that must take the risk of re- 
fusal, and who would wish to do that? It puts 
me out of all patience just to think of it. If there 
is anything that vexes me it is that a man should 
ever feel sure that a woman’s heart is at his dis- 
posal before he has asked for it prettily and 

properly in all due form, and, my dear, I have the 
fear of this before my eyes, even in our most in- 
timate moments. He shall not feel too sure ef me. 


Wednesday Evening. 
My dear Belle, I can’t think what in the world 
is up now; but something or other has hap- 
pened to a certain person that has changed all our 
relations. For more than a week I have scarcely 
seen him. He called with Jim Fellows on the 


hardly came near me, and seemed all in a flutter 
to leave all the time. He was at the great Elmore 
wedding, and so was I, but we scarcely spoke all 
the evening. I could see him following all my 
motions and watching me at a distance, but as 
sure as I eame into a room he seemed in a perfect 
flutter to get out of it, and yet no sooner had he 
done so than he secured some positien where he 
could observe me at a distance. I was provoked 
enough, and I thought if my lord wanted to ob- 
serve, I'd give him something to see, so I flirted 
with Jerrold Livingstone, whom I don’t care a 
copper about, within an inch of his life, and I 
made a special effort to make things agreeable to 
all the danglers and moustaches that I usually take 
delight in snubbing, and I could see that he 
looked quite wretched, which was a comfort—but 
yet he wouldn't come near me till just as I was 
going to leave, when he came to beg I would stay 
longer and declared that he hadn’t seen anything 
of me. It was a little too much! I assumed an 
innocent air and surveyed him “de haut en bas” 
and said, Why, dear me, Mr. Henderson, possible 
that you've been here all this time? Where have 
you kept yourself ?” and then I handed my bouquet 
to Livingstone and swept by in triumph; his last 
look after me as I went down stairs was tragical, 
you may believe. Well, I can’t make him out, 
but I don’t care. I won’t care. He was free to 
come. He shall be free to go; but isn’t it vexa- 
tious that in cases of this kind one cannot put an 
end to the tragedy by a simple common-sense ques- 
tion ? 

One doesn’t care so very much, you know, 
what is the matter with these creatures, only one 
is curious to know what upon earth makes them act 
so. A man sets up a friendship with you, and 
then looks and acts asif he adored you, asif he 
worshiped the ground you trod on, and then is off 


allowed to say “ My dear, sir, why do you behave 


yourself ?” 

The fact is, these friendships of women with men 
are all fol de rol. The creatures always have an 
advantage over you. They can make every advance 
and come nearer and nearer and really make 
themselves quite agreeable, not to say necessary, 
and then suddenly change the whole footing 
and one cannot even ask why. One cannot 
say as to another woman, What is the matter? 
what has altered your manner?” She cannot even 
show that she notices the change, without loss of 


is made heartless by this very necessity, she must 
always hold herself ready to change hands and 
make her chassé to right or left with all suitable 
‘indifference whenever her partner is ready for an- 
other move in the cotillion. 

Well, so be it. I fancy I can do this as 
well as another. J never shall inquire into his 
motives. I’m sorry for him, too, for he looked 
quite haggard and unhappy. Well; it’s his own 
fault ; for if he would only be open with me he’d 
find it to his advantage, perhaps. 


You are quite mistaken, dear, in what you have 
heard about his belonging to that radical party of 
strange creatures who rant andrage about progress 
in our times. Like all generous, magnanimous men, 
who are conscious of strength, he sympathizes with 
the weak, and is a champion of woman wherever 
she is wronged ; and certainly in many respects, 
we must all admit women are wronged by the 
laws and customs of society. But no man could 
be nicer in his sense of female delicacy and more 
averse to associating with bold and unfeminine 
women than he. I must defend him there. I am 
sure that nothing could be more distasteful to 
him than the language and conduct of many of 
these dreadful female reformers of our day. If I 
am out of sorts with him I must at least do him 
this justice. | 

You inquire about Alice and Jim Fellows; my 
dear, there can be nothing there. They are per- 
fectly well matched; a pair of flirts, and neither 
trusts the other an inch farther than they can see. 
Alice has one of those characters that lie in lay- 
ers like the geologic strata that our old professor 
used to show us. The top layer is all show, and dis- 
play and ambition ; dig down below that and you 
find a warm volcanic soil where noble plants 
might cast root. But at present she is all in the 
upper stratum. She must have her run of flirt - 
ing and fashion and adventure, and just now a 
splendid marriage is her ideal, but she is capable 
of a great deal in the depths of her nature. All 
I hope is she will not marry till she has got down 
into it, but she is starting under full sail now, co- 
quetting to right and left, making great slaughter. 


She looked magnificently at the wedding and 
quite outshone me. She has that superb Spanish. 
style of beauty which promises to wear well and 
bloom out into more splendor as time goes on, 
and she has a good heart with all her nonsense. | 


Well, dear, what a long letter! and must I add 
to it the account of the wedding glories—lists of 
silver and gold tea sets, and sets of pearls and 
diamonds? My dear, only fancy Tiffany’s coun- 
ters transferred bodily, with cards from A., B., and 
C., presenting this and that; fancy also the young 
men of your acquaintance silly-drunk, or stupid- 
drunk in the latter part of the night in the supper- 
room; fancy, if you can, the bridegroom cafried: 
up stairs, because he couldn't go up on his own 
feet !—this is a wedding! Never mind! the bride 
had three or four sets of diamond shoe-buckles, 
and rubies and emeralds in the profusion of the 
Arabian Nights. Well, it will be long before I care 


usual evening, but did not go into Ida’s room, and | 


at a tangent with a tragedy air, and you are not 
so? why do you make such a ‘Precious goose of 


self-respect. A woman in friendship with a man 


tor such a wedding! :I am sick of splendors, sated 


with nick-nacks, my doll is stuffed with saw-dust, 
&c., &c., but I shall ever be your loving Eva. 


P. 8S.—My Dear—A case of conscience Would 
it be a sin to flirt a little with Sydney, just enough 
to aggravate somebody else? Sydney’s, you mind, 
is not a deep heart-ease. He only wants me because 
Iam hard to catch, and have been the fashion. I'll 
warrant him against breaking his heart for any- 
body. However, I don’t believe I will flirt after all. 
I'll try some other square of the chess-board. 


To be Continued. 


FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 
CHAPTER XI. (Conciuded.) 


THE CLIMATE OF THE GREAT PLAIN OF THE 
COLUMBIA. : 


EW does not fall on the Great Plain of the 
Columbia. 

All over it salmon will dry in the shade. It is 
not possible to dry salmon in California, or in Or- 
egon, or in Washington west of the Cascade range. 
Codfish is dried there—because salted when cleaned 
aboard ship. But all around Puget Sound, salmon 
to be preserved must be canned, or salted, or 
smoked. On the Spokane, you can dry them as 
dry as gunpowder, in the shade, before the flies 
can injure them. They who have studied climate 
will understand that this is an immense fact. 

On the Great Plain, as in California, the growing 
season begins and ends early. It is compressed 
in the convenient interval between the first week 
Jof March and the last week of June. As I have 
elsewhere said, there is a Fall growth of grass after 
the first of October, especially upon ground that 
has been burned over. Hence the recurring Sum- 
mer fires so fatal to the growth of young trees. 
In November, the hills near Okanagan, and about 
Walla Walla, are annually covered with the rich- 
est green. On the Spokane Plain the grass is 
springing up plentifully in February, while the 
forests North and East are obstructed with snow. 

In elevation the Great Plain of the Columbia 
occupies an intermediate place between the low- 
lands and the mountain forests. 

The lowest points where trees are found in 
abundance are 2,000 feet above the sea level. 

All the tributaries of the Columbia have ter- 
races.” These vary in height from 200 to 500 feet 
above the streams. The soils of these short geo- 
logic staircases all vary, and are adapted to vari- 
ious crops. The “bottoms” are heavily covered 
with long grass. The wise location of a farm runs 
the lateral boundaries up hill to the ridge. 

The growth or timber in this region, especially 
48 | under irrigation, is marvelously rapid. The shade 
and fruit trees seen at Walla Walla, were as large 
at four years of age as are the eight-year-old trees 
in Massachusetts. And the irrigation is really a 
simple matter. The formation of the country 
everywhere favors the construction of reservoirs. 
Such a work as the Humphrey Brothers have made 
to take water from the east side to the west side 
of the Rocky Mountains, for the use of the Silver 
Bow and Deer Lodge miners, seems an ordinary 
effort of enterprise to the blond Samsons of the 
pick and pan. A short, strong dam thrown across 
the mouth of a cove in the mountain, created a 
reservoir five miles in circumference and fifteen 
feet deep. The ditch apurtenant, which is to carry 
1,500 inches, is twenty miles long. A part of the 
work is a tunnel of 6,000 feet. The altitude of the 
main reservoir is 6,400 feet above the sea—of the 
distributing reservoir, 6,100 feet. There is the 
means for turning the desert of Sahara into a gar- 
den of Eden. And the three brothers who have 
created this beneficent agency are far from being 
capitalists—lamentably far from it. May their 
ditch enrich them beyond their wildest desires ! 


The mighty river which has given its name to 
the Great Plain is as peculiar as it is grand. No 
river scenery in the world will compare with that 


of the Columbia. In the grandeur of its palisades 


—in the height of the mountains through which 


it flows—in the number of snow-clad peaks which 


eternally glitter silver upon the mirror of its wa- 
ters—in the variety and columnar majesty of the 
basaltic formation through which it has hewn its 
deep channel—in the volume, coldness, and crys- 
tal clearness of its waters—in its mighty “ rise” in 
the Spring and early Summer—in the variety, force 
and beauty of its falls, rapids, and cascades, the 


| Columbia is enthroned above comparison with all 


the rivers of the world. 

I wish that the waters of this most kingly of 
rivers possessed fertilizing qualities, But its 
scarcely perceptible sediment is sand and not veg- 
etable matter. 


And I am sorry to say that where it overflows 
in June, as in the lower valley about Fort Van- 
couver, it is apt to chill and destroy the growing 
wheat and oats. It is a mighty mountain snow- 
stream—that is what the Columbia is—and men 
with nerves cannot be cheerful bathing in it in 
torrid July. All through the Summer its water is 
cold enough for even feverish drinking. There 
is no cure for the mischief of the June overflow, so 
long as snow shall refuse to be warm. The water 
oozes through the porous soil below where it is 
embanked against above. The inundated grain 
suffersin proportion to the submersion of the stalks. 


* Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson 
recopnoissance proposed of the during a 
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But unless the wheat is wholly covered a partial 
crop may be expected. 


— 


In a distance of seven hundred miles the Colum- 
via has three falls which interrupt navigation, and 
two rapids which obstruct only at low water. On 
high water steamers surmount them. The first fall 
is the Cascades, 165 miles from the sea. They are 
six mileslong. A first-class railroad with locomo- 
tives overcomes this break on the north side. On 
the south side is a wooden tramway, strapped with 
iron and worked with mule-power. The second 
fall is the Dallas, 205 miles from the sea. This in- 
terruption to navigation upward is fourteen miles 
long, and the remedy is another first-class rail- 
road with locomotive power. The third fall is 
Chaudiere, nastily called“ Kettle,“ 724 miles from 
the sea. That is a long highway for commerce by 
steam but above these last falls the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company's boat, 49,“ runs 250 miles, 
going way above latitude 49, and beyond the line 
of boundary between British Columbia and the 
United States. How’s that for high ? 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


BY 


HENRY WARD. BEECHER. 
LOVE, THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 
FRIDAY EVENING, June 23, 1871. 


RECOLLECT that when I first attempted to 
live a Christian life, I had, to this extent, a 
misconception, that I undertook to have a contin- 
uous flow of distinctively religious thought. I 
undertook to make religious exercises join one 
on to the other through the whole day, so that I 
could feel at night that the subject of religion had 
not been out of mind all day long. What 
work I made of it you can well imagine—or, per- 
haps, you cannot imagine. I went to the endeavor 
most sincerely, most conscientiously, and most mis- 
takenly. That is not the way that God designed 
that men should live inthe main. Distinctively 
religious thoughts are to the last degree import- 
unt. One might almost say that they are the clouds 
out of which come down those refreshing rain- 
drops which bring up the harvests of morality, of 
propriety, and of benevolence. They are the higher 
elements undoubtedly, and the more important; 
and if one has the power of rising to the meditation 
of God, of the heavenly state, of the concourse 
and converse of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect in heaven, and if he can hold before his mind 
the great themes of infinity, undoubtedly this is a 
great privilege. But to take a child such as I was, 
fourteen or fifteen years old, mercurial, impulsive, 
mirthful, social, sensitive as an aspen leaf, without 
any profound habits of thought, without any moral 
experience, without any resource or treasure—take 
«a whipster such as I was, and attempt to hold his 
mind all the time to those great themes—why, it 
was to attempt that which was simply and abso- 
lutely impossible. It was preposterous. 

It requires growth, it involves a process which 
comes only through experience, for one to fill him- 
self with these transcendent themes. And I dis- 
suade from the attempt, not because these things 
are unimportant, but simply because they are im- 
possible. They are ministered to men, ordinarily, 
here and there along the road. They come as they 
will, and depart as they may, or must. And we 
may be thankful for the opening of these higher 
ranges, and we may be grateful for their tarrying 
with us; but we ought not to measure our relig- 
ious character by the number of these flying 
thoughts, nor by the facility with n we accept 
them. 

I do not remember anywhere in the New Testa- 
ment, either in the words of our Saviour or in the 
instructions of his disciples, that this is made a test 
To be sure, we are commanded to 
set our affections on things above. We are told, in 
other words, to have as the ultimate goal of our 
thoughts, and to aim at as far as possible, these 
higher conceptions. They are, as I have intimated, 
the final forms, the fully developed forms, the 
ripened forms of religious growth. But as I un- 
derstand the teachings of the New Testament, the 
sign, the token, the evidence of a true Christian 
disposition is love. Love is the fulfilling of the law. 
He who knows how to carry a disposition of true 
kindness and love reverentially toward God, and 
benevolently toward men, has the critical test of 
piety—and only he. 

Aman may, then, have very strong conscien- 
_ tiousness; he may be a just man, and a true man, 
and a moral man; and yet not have the critical 
test of Christianity ; for that test is love. A man 
may have great fervor in prayer; he may have 
great fervor in all forms of social devotion; he 
may be rapturous and exceedingly happy; and 
yet he may not have a critical test of Christianity. 
It is not fervor. It is not devoutness, though it 
includes devoutness. It is benevolence. It is the 
power tolove. He who knows how to throw out 
a flame from his affections; he who knows how to 
make persons around him, wherever he goes, hap- 
py; he who knows how to do it morning and noon 
and night; he who knows how to make love his 
uniform disposition ; he who knows how to radi- 


* Reported expressly for Tur CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. 
ELLINWOD. 


ate sympathy, and gentleness, and kindness, and 
forbearance, and patience toward others, and to 
make men feel richer for his being with them—he 
has the critical test of piety. Itis to do by men 
what the sunshine does by you—make them cheer- 
ful, and full of life, and full of love, and full of 
fruit. These are the New Testament tests of 
Christian character. 

I do not undertake to say that if a man be natu- 
rally acerb and reserved he cannot be a Christian ; 
but I do say that a man’s Christian culture should 
work toward the breaking-up of what is called 
sobriety, and severity, and sternness of con- 
science. A man ought to be just and true, but no 
man ought to be stern and cold. If you say, “I 
am so by nature,” I reply, that is not the na- 
ture which you ought to cultivate. When I went 
on to my farm in Westchester County, the surface 
was very compact gravel,and my business was 
not forever to say, “ Well, Icannot do much with 
it.” What did I do? I hitched three yoke of oxen 
to a plow, and ripped it up two feet deep, and 
made it what I wanted it to be. Nature isa 
thing given to start on, but it is given for the sake 
of cultivation. 


When, therefore, a man’s natural constitution 
lies in the direction of severity, and intense in- 
tegrity, and cold, cautious self-respect, I do not 
undertake to say that he is not a Christian ; but I 
do say that, as a Christian, what he specially needs 
is the subsoiling of benevolence. He needs to 
become more genial, more radiant, more con- 
descending, more familiar. It is not for him who 
constitutionally tends toward integrity to screw 
up that string higher. Everybody tries to make 
more out of himself where he has got the most 
already, and to let the rest alone. So that if a 
man is naturally obstinate in his firmness, he is 
always afraid that he will be fickle, and flying off, 
like those men around about him who are want- 
ing in firmness. He feels the duty of stability; 
and there is where he has a steel backbone al- 
ready. Aman who is very full of self-respect is 
always repeating wise saws and maxims on that 
subject. A man who is naturally conscientious is 
always speaking in the language of conscientious- 
ness. But the Christian language is love, patience, 
sympathy, sweetness. Itislight. It is joy in the 
Holy Ghost. The distinctive Christian character 
is joy, whatever may be its origin. It is toward 
this that your temperament should work. Men 
should see it in you. 

And yet, it should not be expected immediately. 
God gives men time for plowing, and does not 
call for the fruit until it has had time to develop. 
God gives men time for sowing seed, and does not 
call for a harvest until it has had time to grow 
and ripen. And God gives us time to cultivate our 
characters and dispositions. And the thing which 
we are to aim at, the result which we are to loek 
for, in disposition, is that we shall become con- 
stant radiators of light, and joy, and sweetness, 
and purity, and peace, and sympathy. 

I recollect that one of the most severely proper 
and saintly persons that I ever knew, never had 
one particle of religious influence on me. I hada 
perfect terror of veneration for her piety; but I 
would not go to tell her a secret, or to tell her my 
sorrows. The last thing that I should ever have 
thought of would have been to go and bury my 
head in her lap and ask for her sympathy or ad- 
vice about any wrong-doing into which I had 
fallen. But old Aunt Chandler, who was, I do 
not know what, in the family—one of those hap- 
py fat women, bountifully big outside and in— 
was everything to me. Once when she caught me 
stealing apples, she said, Tut, tut, tut!” and 
gathered the apples up in her big apron, and took 
me by the hand, as though she was. going to lead 
me to castigation, but really shielding me from 
observation, and went and hid them in a drawer, 
and gave them to me one by one afterward. I 
shall never forget good old Aunt Chandler, who, 
when I was sent to bed without my supper in dis 
grace (and for a boy who is growing at the rate of 
ten knots an hour, itis no small thing to be de- 
prived of any of the three daily meals), would 
steal up stairs while my mother was praying, and 
bring me some bread and cheese (I used to feel 
very guilty for thinking that bread and cheese 
was better than praying, but I did). I would have 
done anything in the world fox Aunt Chandler. I 
remember a circumstance which showed hew 
strong a hold she had upon my affection. Once 
when my father offered me a privilege, which was 
the bright consummation of my ideal of joy, say- 
ing, Henry, do you want to go a-hunting with 
me?” and my heart bounced with ecstasy, she, 
not knowing anything of this, said, “Henry, I 
wish you would take my snuff-box, and run down 
to Collins’s and get me three cents’ worth of 
snuff.” My heart sank within me, and was heavy ; 
but I went. And oh, how I did run, barefooted as 
I was! I got the snuff, and hurried back home; 
but when I got there my father was gone. Oh, 
whata black hour that wasto me! I had lost the 
chance of going a-hunting! If you have been 
boys, any of you, six or seven years old, and had 
such a chance, and lost it, you can imagine what 
1 suffered. If you want to know what sorrow is, 
look at the sorrows which young folks have. 
They are just as piercing as those which old folks 
have. I pity myself to this day, whenever I think 
of that event in my history ! 

But so it was. There was a person of the ut- 
most propriety and elegance, of extraordinary 
wisdom, of extreme devotedness, and fidelity, and 
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truthfulness and conscience and virtue; and 


toward that person 1 had not the least warming 
of sympathy. I could not have told her about a 
joy, or asked her about a duty. I never could 
have confessed to her any sin that I had com- 
mitted. How to obey, and how to get rid of pun- 
ishment when I had obeyed—that was my en- 
deavor. But here was an under person in the 
family, with no authority over me, and no direct 
relations with me, but whose whole nature made 
her beam upon me genially and kindly. And my 
fidelity went out te her. I would have served her. 
Nothing could have prevented me from doing it 
to the extent of my power. I was ready to give 
my life, almost, for her. 

This illustrates what the Scripture says : 

„ Scarcely fora righteous man will one die; yet perad- 
venture for a good man some would even dare to die.“ 

Righteousness—that is, right living, integrity, 
stability—grand as this is, it does not draw out 
sympathy foranother. But goodness, overflowing 
kindness, care for others, thought of others, the 
spirit that wraps other people not only in the man- 
tle of charity, but in the mantle of happiness as 
well; the living to make people about you better, 
as well as happier—that wins persons. A man 
would almost die for a good persen. 

This is very well for the Lecture-room ; but the 
trouble is that when men go home and undertake 
to put it in practice, up comes habit. We prefer 
to have others make us happy rather than to make 
them happy. We want the children to serve us. 
We do not want them to make a noise, because it 
disturbs us. We want our paper. We want our 
chair. We want this and that. We want every- 
thing to run m, and in, and in. - That is the spirit 
of selfishness, But we must learn to get the cir- 
culation out. 

And then, besides all that, there are a thousand 
sensibilities to be taken into account. There are 
those discrepancies which come in life. Even 
those who are in the practice of this genial social 
benevolence, find it not easy. It will be very hard 
for any person not in the practice of it to institute 
it. All who attempt it will find that selfishness 
will corrode and lower the temper of it. Never- 
theless, that is the royal road to piety. Not only 
do we help men so, but so do we serve God. I 


believe that there is such a thing as serving God. 


by taking care of his children—our fellow-men. 
A man who performs a kindness to me, does that 
for which I feel grateful; but a man who takes 
the pains to do a great kindness to one of my chil- 
dren does it for me, more than if he had offered it 
to my Own person. 

Christ himself recognized that same thing, when 
he declares to those who have unconsciously 
served him by visiting the sick, the imprisoned, 
and the poor, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
them, ye have done it unto me.” He identifies 
himself with his own children in this way. You 
serve God when you deny yourself in the spirit of 
kindness to serve your fellow-men. 

Mr. —— suggested that during the Summer, those mem- 
bers of the church who are absent from the city, and those 
who remain, should unite in a concert of prayer from day 
to day; and also, that those who are absent should write to 
those who remain. 

Mr. Beecher thought it would be a good plan for the 
brethren who were absent to send letters to be read at the 
Prayer-meetings. He had no doubt that they would be 
very edifying. | 


Public Opinion. 


INTER-RELATION OF THE SEXES. 


[From the Baccalaureate Sermon of President Raymond of 
Vassar College, June 18, 1871.}* 


F all the mistakes committed by those who 
in this age are advocating the cause of woman, 
and striving to enlarge her opportunites of develop- 
ment and action, I think the gravest is that of chal- 
lenging an issue on the broad declaration that 
woman is the equal of man. Not that I doubt that, 
in some resvects, the declaration is eminently true, 
but because I believe that, in others, it is eminently 
false, and by its ambiguity adapted to betray the 
undiscriminating into false and hurtful positions— 
positions which alarm an honest and intelligent 
conservatism, give ribald opposition abundant 
material for its warfare of abuse, confuse the public 
judgment, and set back indefinitely the progress of 
a true reform. Itis one of the blunders of that dis- 
tinguished Englishman, who has volunteered to 
champion your cause—Mr. John Stuart Mill—who, 
with a genius for speculation, second hardly to that 
of any living man, is singularly deficient in prac- 
tical sagacity, and has never, in all his life, con- 
ducted a practical issue to a successful result—it was 
a characteristic and fatal blunder of his to have 
chosen for attack just that point of his adversary’s 
case at which it is most impregnable—the principle 
that, in certain respects, woman is, must be, ought 
to be, subordinate to man. 

As it is easy to show that woman is, in some 
respects, man’s inferior, and as that logically in- 
validates the claim of absolute equality, an easy 
victory is given into the hands of all opponents. 
But, worse than this, the desire and determination 
to be equal with men, inspires in many the endeavor 
to be like men, and has misled many to supposo that 
to be true to the rights of woman, they must culti- 
vate mannishness in themselves and others—must 
become mannish in their taste, their talents, their 
speech anf manners, and even in their dress. A 
fatal blunder, indeed, to disprove the unquestion- 
able inferiority of woman in certain respects, by 
sacrificing her indisputable claim to superiority in 
others ; to blot out those distinctive traits which are 


the glory of womanhood, and to which even bad 
men have yielded an instinctive and irrepressible 
homage ; to outrage the most sacred sensibilities of 
good men and wise women, and array a changeless 
ordinance of nature against the cause it professes to 
promote. 

The truth on this subject is alike obvious and im- 
portant; that the woman is radically and eternally 
different from the man; different in organization— 
physical, mental and moral—different in function, 
different in the modes and conditions of develop- 
ment. With the basis of a common humanity, in 
the pointe in which they differ they still are totally 
unlike—unlike, not in degree, but in kind, in es- 
sential nature, so unlike that the chasm which 
separates them can never be bridged over, or by 
any amount of artificial training be made appre- 
ciably less. 


And as the woman is different from the man, so is 
she relative to him. This is true on the other side 
also. They are bound together by mutual relation- 
ship so intimate and vital, that the existence of 
neither is absolutely complete except with reference 
to the other. But there is this difference, that the 
relation of woman is, characteristically, that of 
subordination and dependence. This does not im- 


‘ply inferiority of character, of capacity, of value 


in the sight of God or man; and it has been the 


glory of woman to have accepted the position of 


formal inferiority assigned her by the Creator, with 
all its responsibilities, its trials, its possible outward 
humiliations and sufferings, in the proud conscious- 
ness that itis not incompatible with an essential su- 
periority ; that it does not prevent ber from occu- 
pying, if she will, an inward elevation ot character, 
from which she may look down with pitying and 
helpful love on him she calls her lord. Jesus said, 
Ne know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great exer- 
cise authority upon them. But it shall not be so 
among you; but whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister: and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant, even 
as the Son of Man came, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” Surely, woman need not hesitate to esti- 
mate her status by a criterion of dignity sustained 
by such authority. She need not shrink from a po- 
sition which was sought by the Son of God, and in 
whose trials and griefs she will have his sympathy 
and companionship. 


REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 
[From an article by Justin McCarthy in the Galaxy. 


HAD been absent from England for about two 
years; and I was much impressed by the rapid- 
‘ity of the advance which republican sentiment had 
made in the meanwhile. When I left England very 
few indeed of the working men or their leaders 
openly avowed republicanism. It was rather the 
fashion to proclaim a sort of vague and formal loy- 
alty to the principle of monarchy, even while 
demanding organic changes in the Constitution. 
But now, it would seem, the London working men 
were positively impatient of the least word which 
indicated any toleration of the principle of royalty. 
The fact that France now had proclaimed a republic 
was treated as if it ought to condone all past of- 
fences; as if a republic were the consecrated of the 
Lerd, which profanity alone could dare to touch 
with unreverential hand. Nothing worse was said 
of the Germans than that they followed a despot;’’ 
nothing worse seemed necessary or possible to say. 
A republic could do no wrong; a monarchy could 
do no right. Argument of the question between 
France and Germany there was none. No matter 
who began the quarrel; no matter who was in the 
right. Enough that here were people calling them- 
selves (or rather supposed to intend soon to call 
themselves) republicans; yonder were people fol- 
lowing a king. Every true-hearted London work- 
ing man must throw up his hat for the former. 

I attended another and much smaller meeting—a 
meeting held in a room, and made up of delegates 
from the various political organizations of London 
operatives and other representative men. It wasa 
meeting strictly for deliberative purposes. Leaders 
of the working men like Potter and Appl«garth 
were there; friends and backers of the working 
man like Baxter Langley were there; Dr. Congreve, 
the distinguished, eceentric, fanatical head of the 
English Positivists, was there. But the sentiment 
of the meeting was just the same as that of Trafal- 
gar Square. The working men would listen pa- 
tiently while Baxter Langley put in a quiet word 
for Germany, so far as to plead that perhaps she 
was not wholly in the wrong when resisting inva- 
Bion. They only seemed to have a kind of whimsi- 
cal curiosity while Congreve was urging thatall the 
civilized nations of the earth ought to fight for 
France, because the birthplace of Auguste Comte 
myst be the Mecca of the new religion. They were 
delighted to hear any denunciation of the fallen 
Emperor Louis Napoleon, and the Bonapartes gen- 
erally. But the one feeling uppermost in their 
minds and hearts was evidently that of vehement, 
passionate, uncompromising affection and devotion 
for the French Republic. All they knew, all they 
cared to know, was that France now called herself 
republican; and as such they gave her their cordial, 
unquestioning, unlimited sympathy and allegiance. 
They seemed to attach to a republic the same idea of 
sanctity which the old Scottish lady in the story did 
to the pérson of the youthful King James. She 
flew into a passion with George Buchanan for hav- 
ing birohed his royal pupil, and demanded of him 
why he had dared to touch the Lord's annointed. 
Perhaps the Germans might fairly have answered 
in the words attributed by the story to the tremen- 
dous schoolmaster: ‘I have whipped the person of 
the Lord’s annointed; you may kiss him if you 
please.“ I believe old Geordie is said to have used 
plainer and homelier logy, but this was the 
purport of his answer; and one can easily imagine 
Bismarck adopting it as a reply to those who held it 
profanity to lay a rude chastening hand on the 
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sacred form of a republic. 
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MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 
DICKENS AS A LETTER WRITER. 


From a letter to Prof. Felton, published in the Atlantic.] 


Y VERY DEARFELTON: . Yesterday 
morning, New Year’s day, when I walked 

into my little workroom after breakfast, and was 
looking out of window at the snow in the garden, 
the postman came to the door with a knock, for 
which I denounced him from my heart. Seeing 
your hand upon the cover of a letter which he 
brought, I immediately blessed him, presented him 


with a glass of whiskey, inquired after his family 


(they are all well) and opened the dispatch witha 
moist and eystery twinkle in my eye. And on the 
very day from which the new year dates, I read your 
New Year congratulations as punctually as if you 
lived in the next house. Why don’t you? 

Now, if instantly on the receipt of this you will 
send a free and independent citizen down to the 
Cunard wharf at Boston, you will find that Captain 
Hewett of the Britannia steamship (my ship) has a 
small parcel for Professor Felton of Cambridge; and 
in thai parcel you will find a Christmas Carol in 
prose; being a short story of Christmas by Cbarles 
Dickens. Over which Christmas Carol Charles 
Dickens wept and laughed and wept again, and ex- 
cited himself in a most extraordinary manner inthe 


composition ; and thinking whereof he walked} 


about the black streets of London, fifteen and twen- 
ty miles, many a night when all the sober folks had 
gone to beet. Its success is most prodig- 
ious. 
write all manner of letters to him about their homes 
and hearths, and how this same Carol is read aloud 
there, and kept on a little shelf by itself. Indeed, it 
is the greatest success, as I am told, that this ruffian 
and rascal has ever achieved. 

Forster is out again; and if he don’t go in again, 
after the manner in which we have been keeping 
Christmas, he must be very strong indeed. Such 
dinings, such daucings, such conjurings, such blind- 
man’s-buffings, such theater-goings, such kissings- 
out of old years and kissings-in of new ones, never 
took place in these parts before. To keep the Chuz- 
zlewit going, and do this little book, the Carol, in 
the odd times between two parts of it, was, as you 
may suppose, pretty tight work. But when it was 
done I broke out like a madman. And if you could 
have seen me at a children’s party at Macready’s 
the other night, going down a country dance with 
Mrs. M., you would have thought I was a country 
gentleman of independent property, residing on a 
tip-top farm, with the wind blowing straight in my 
face every day. 

I wrote to Prescott about his book, with which I 
was perfectly charmed. I think his deseriptions 
masterly, his style brilliant, his purpose manly aud. 
gallant always. The introductory accountof Aztec 
civilization impressed me exactly as it impressed 
you. From beginning to end, the whole history is 
enchanting and full of genius. I only wonder that, 
having such an opportunity of illustrating the doc- 
_trine of visible judgments, he never remarks, when 
Cortes and his men tumble the idols down the tem- 
ple steps and call upon the people to take notice that 
their gods are powerless to help themselves, that 
possibly if some intelligent native had tumbled 
down the image of the Virgin or patron saint after 
them nothing very remarkable might have ensued 
in consequence. 

Of course you like Macready. Your name’s Fel- 
ton. I wish you could see him play Lear. It is 
stupendously terrible. 
slow to aet it with the Boston company. 

Hearty remembrances to Sumner, Longfellow, 
Prescott, and all whom you know. love to remem- 
ber. Countless happy years to y@@ and yours, my 
dear Felton, and some installment of them, however 
slight, in England, in the loving company of 

Tur PROSCRIBED ONE, 
O, breathe not his name. 


BACK-LOG STUDIES. 
[By Charles D. Warner, in Seriener’s.| 


HE fire on the hearth has almost gone out in 
New England; the hearth has gone out; the 
family has lost its center; age ceases to be respect- 
ed; sex is only distinguished by the difference be- 
tween millinery bills and tailors’ bills; there is no 
more toast-and-cider; the young are not allowed to 
eat mince-pies at ten o’clock at night; half a cheese 
is no longer set to toast before the fire; you scarcely 
ever see in front of the coals a row of roasting ap- 
ples, which a bright little girl, with many a dive and 
start, shielding her sunny face from the fire with one 
hand, turns from time to time; scarce are the gray- 
haired sires who strop their razors on the family 
Bible, and doze in the chimney-corner.- A good 
many things have gone out with the fire on the 
hearth. 

I should like to know what heroism a boy in an old 
New England farm-house—rough-nursed by nature, 
and fed on the traditions of the old wars—did not 
aspire to. John,“ says the mother, you'll burn 
your head to a crisp in that heat.“ But John does 
not hear; he is storming the Plains of Abraham just 
now. „Johnny. dear, bring in a stick of wood.“ 
How can Johnny bring in wood wheu he is in that 
defile with Braddock, and the Indians are popping 
at him from behind every tree? 
about a boy that I like, after all. 

The fire rests upon the broad hearth; the Asan 
rests upon a great substruction of stove, and the 
substruction rests upon the cellar. What supports 
the cellar I never knew, but the cellar supports the 
family. The cellar is the foundation of domestic 
comfort. Into its dark, cavernous recesses. the 
child’s imagination fearfully goes. Bogies guard 
the bins of choicest apples. I know not what comi- 
cal sprites sit astride the cider-barrels ranged along 
the walls. The feeble flicker of the tallow-candle 
does not at all dispel, but er@rtes, illusions, aud mag- 
nifies all the rich possibilities of this underground 
treasure-house, When the cellar-door is opened and 
the boy begins tu descend into the thick darkness, 
it is always with a heart-beat as of one started upon 


And by every post all manner of strangers } 


But I suppose he would be 


some adventure. Who oan forget the smell that 
comes through the door :—a mingling of fresh earth, 
fruit exhaling delicious aroma, kitchen vegetables, 
the mouldy odor of barrels, a sort of ancestral air, 
—as if a door had been opened into an old romance, 
Do you like it? Not much. But then I would not 
exchange the remembrance of it for a good many 
odors and perfumes that I do like. 

It is time to punch the back-log and put on a new 
fore-stick. 


‘A PICTURE OF SCHOOL MANNERS. 
From Recollections of an Old Woman” in the Galaxy.) 


HE manners of those girls! I had been edu- 
cated where a double divinity hedged about 
the teachers—the respect that is the legitimate due 
of the teaching office, and-the instinctive reverence 
that the religious life compels. Never had I dream- 
ed that it was possible for a class to remain com- 
fortably seated during a teacher’s entrance or de- 
parture from the class-room ; to answer the question 
of an older person standing, without springing upon 
my feet; to meet a teacher without accost ; to come 
into or go from a room where a teacher was present 
without polite recognition of her presence; and had 
it ever occurred to me to contradict a teacher, to 
jostle rudely against her, certainly I should have 
believed the last evil days were come upon me. 

„And here, at Miss V.’s, scholars swept in masses 
up and down the halls and staircases, aud any un- 
fortunate teacher therein or thereon encountered 
or overtaken cowered away against the wall, clutch- 
ing her garments out of the rush as securely as it 
might chance. If she came to her class, she found 
them lounging, hanging out of window, squabbling ; 
to her salutation only the two or three nearest her 
deemed it necessary to respond, and no one thought 
for an instant of rising and remaining upon her 
feet until the teacher was seated. 

Sometimes the fashion of her garments was sub- 
jected to an almost insolent scrutiny; personal 
peculiarities were criticised ; decisions loudly con- 
tested. One poor teacher I did so pity. She had 
been fagging away with her drawing-classes for 
more than thirty years, and being but a meek little 
creature, with no more spirit than a skein of silk, 
the long struggle had worsted her completely, and 
nobody minded her more than they would have 
done one of her crayons. Is not that Miss Thomas’s 
bell ? I said one day toa knot of chatterers ; ‘ why 
do you not go?’ 

Oh yes, that’s Tommy’s bell,’ answered a ten- 
years’ bit of audacity, ‘ but we don’t mind Tommy. 
We never hurry ourselves for ber.’ 

On one occasion some permission was sought of 

me that it was not iu my province to grant. You 
must ask Miss V., Isaid. ‘No one else can decide 
that.’ 

But we can’t ask Miss V., I was told; 
angry with her and do not speak to her.’ 

*“* You impertinent chits! what do you mean by 
being angry with Miss V. ?’ 

* * Why, Miss V. scolded us very hard for throw- 
ing orange peel and chestnut shells on the floor at 
lunch-time day before yesterday, and we haven't 
spoken to her since. And she picked up somo more 
shells to-day and didn’t dare say a word.”’ 

**T ought to confess that no other school was 80 
intolerable as this, but oh, for some real children 
once more—frank, modest, simple, sweet, with some 
possibilities of reverence in them!“ 


we ure 


LESSONS FROM NATURE. 
{From Love for Animals,” in the Catholic World.] 


T. FRANCIS DE SALES so constantly mani- 


writings that they have been compared to the 
sacred veil of Isis, on which was embroidered all 
created things. Here is an extruct taken at random 
from his writings, which lose their rare bouquet in 
translating: It had been snowing, and there was in 
the court, at least a foot of snow. Jean swept a 
small space in the center, and scattered grain on the 


ground for the pigeons to eat. They came in a flock 


to take their food there with wonderful peace and 
quietness, and [ amused myself with looking at 
them. You cannot imagine how much these little 
creatures edified me. They did not utter a sound, 
and those who had finished their meal immediately 
made room for others, and tlew a short distance to 
see them eat. When the place was partly vacated, 
a quantity of birdlings that had been surveying 
them came up, aud the pigeons that were still eat- 
ing drew up in one corner to leave the more space 
for the little birds, who forthwith began to eat. The 
pigeons did not molest them.. I admired their 
charity, for the pigeons were so afraid of annoying 
the little birds that they crowded together at one 
end of their table. I admired, too, the disereéetion 
of the little mendicants, who only asked alms when 
they saw the pigeons were nearly through their 
meal, and that there was enough left. Altogether, 
T could not help shedding tears to see the charitable 
simplioity of the doves, and the confidence of the 
little birds in their charity. I donot know that a 
sermon would have affected me so keenly. This 
little picture of kindness did me good the whole 
day.” And again, in writing to Madame de Chantal 
on the repose of the heart on the Divine will, he 
suys: I was thinking the other day on what I had 
read of the halcyon, a little bird that lays on the 
‘sea-shore. They make their nests perfectly round, 
and so compact that the water of the sea cannot 
penetrate them. Only on. the top there isa little 
hole through which they can breathe. There they 
lodge their little ones, so if the sea rises suddenly, 
they can float upon the waves with no fear of being 
wet or submerged. The air which enters by the 
little hole serves as a counterpoise, and so bal- 
ances these little cushions, these little barquettes, 
that they are never overturned.” 


AN AUTHOR HIS OWN REVIEWER. 
{From an article on Robert Chambers in Lippincott’s. ] 


RITING to his friend Wilson in January, 
1824, Robert Chambers says: You may de- 


burgh, and a review of them as soon as they are 


fests an extraordinary love of nature in his 


pend upon a copy or two of the Traditions of Edin-. 


ready. Iam busy just now writing reviews of them 


myself for the various works I can get them put 
into, being now come to a resolution that an author 
always understands his own business best, and is 
indeed the only person capable of doing his work 
justice. I stood too much upon punctilio in my 
maiden work, Illustrations, and trusted the re- 
viewing of it to fellows. who knew nothing about 
the subject—at least had not thought of it half so 


much as I had done, who was quite au fait with the 


whole matter. This fault [am determined to cor- 
rect in my forthcoming work.” From the tone of 
this announcement one might infer that it was con- 
sidered perfectly en régle for an author to be his 
own reviewer, and that he was giving proof of a 
squeamish delicacy in transferring the service to 
persons of his own selection. In Mr. Chambers’ case 
the franker and more direct method seems to have 
auswered admirably, for in August of the same year 
he writes, in reference to the Traditions of Edin- 
burgh: **This little work is taking astonishingly, 
and Iam getting a great deal of credit by it. It has 
also been the means of introducing me to many of 
the most respectable leading men of the town, and 
has attracted to me the attention of not a few of 
the most eminent literary characters. What would 
you think, for instance, of the venerable author of 
the Man of Feeling calling upon me in his carriage 
to contribute his remarks in manuscript upon my 
work? The value of the above two great advan- 
tages is incalculable to a young tradesman and 
author like me. It saves me twenty years of mere 
laborious plodding by the common walk, and gives 
me at twenty-two all the respectability which I 
could have expected at forty. So you see Jam nae 
sma’ drink now. I have a second edition of the 
Illustrations preparing for the press, and I am hap- 
py to say I have procured a respectable publisher 
for it. Il expect it to be ready in November.“ 


FACETIZ. 


[From the Editor's Drawer, in Harper’s.} 


T is related of Mrs. Siddons that once, when 
dining at the country-seat of a friend, she 
frightened out of his wits a servant who, when on 
the point of handing her the butter, withdrew it 
quickly, saying, 

‘‘ Excuse mea moment, madam—there’s a fly on 
the butter.” 

To which the great actress, assuming a look and 
tone of intense horror, exclaimed, ü 

Ay, say ye! How gat he there?“ 

Something of the same sort comes to us fresh from 
Rome of her niece, Fann y Kemble, of whom many 
droll stories are told in society of her withering 
speeches to indiscreet persons. One of the drollest 
is this: A meek young man was presented to her, 
and unluckily opened the new-born conversation 
with, 

* near you have very fine hotels in America.“ 

‘Sir! I have no hotels in America!” in a meas- 
ured, contemptuous voice, that caused that young 
man to retreat with alacrity.’’ 


— 


IIterature and Art. 


LI TERARY NOTES. 


NEW American poet has appeared, who lays 

his first votive offerings at the shrine of Lon- 

don criticism. Joaquin Miller is the name; habitat, 

California and Mexico. Last Summer for the nonce 

he crossed the continent, found New York a great 

place for cheap books, and a big den of small 

thieves,” and hastened on to England. His book is 

called Songs of the Sierras. He has a great ann, 
tion for 


The val or of those men of old, 
The mighty men of * Forty-Nine:’ 


He was a fillibuster with Walker, and holds him in 


heroie reverence. The passages from his poems, 
which have met our eye, exhibit areally genuine and 
fine perception of nature. He is on the Pacific sea- 
side— 

Broad still brown wings slide here and there, 

Thin sea- blue wings wheel everywhere, 

And white wings whistle through the air. 

Here is a glimpse of Mexican woodlands: 

The trees shook hands high overhead, 

And bowed and intertwined across 

The narrow way, while leaves and moss 

And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red, 

Through the cool canopy of green 

Let not one sun-shaft pass between. 

Birds hung and swung, green-robed and red, 

Or droop’d in curved lines dreamily, 

Rainbows reversed, from tree to tree, 

Or sang low-hanging overhead — 

Sang low, as if they sang and slept, 

Sang faint, like some far waterfall, 

And took no noite of us at all, 

Though ripe nuts crush’d at every step. 


... A good-natured correspondent caught us 
e the other day in our notice of Dr. Shairp’s 
Culture and Religion, and has kindly shown us that 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard are oolleges not be- 
longing to any University whatever in Edinburgh, 

but strietly and always to St. Andrews,”’ St. An- 
drews, Fifeshire. Scotland has four Universities, 
Edinburgh,“ Glasgow,“ Aberdeen,“ and ‘St. 
Andrews,“ and the last, we ale assured is least. 
Here, however, we shall quarrel flatly with our 
critic, for we have been reading up, and having 
found. Dr. Chalmers among its Professors of Moral 
Philosophy, we insist upon calling St. Andrews 
great, despite all cavil. . By the by a por- 
trait of Dr. Chalmers may not be amiss. We find it 
in Julian Charles Young’s J ournal, just published 
by Macmillan— 

I have, since I knew Coleridge, sometimes thought, that if 
Chalmers’ head had been hidden from sight, I could easily 
have mistaken him for that remarkable man. His face was 
pallid and pasty, and I rather think showed slight traces of 
small-pox. His features were ordinary: his hair was scanty, 
and generally roughed, asif his fingers had often been passed 
through it; his brow was not high, but very broad and well- 
developed... 
ive an eye as that of Chalmers. It was small, gray, cold and 
fishy. When, either from preaching from the pulpit or lee- 
turing in the class-room, he was excited by his subject; 


I never beheld so mute, impassive, inexpress- 


when his heart grew hot within him and the fire burned; 
when the brilliancy of his imagery and the power of his 
phraseology carried the feelings of his auditory away with 
all the impetuosity of a torrent; nay, when he seemed 
transported out of himself by the sublimity of his concep- 
tions and the intense reality of his convictions, so as to 
cause him to defy conventionalities and set at naught the 
artifices of rhetoric, and make him swing his arm about 
like the sails of a windmill; when every fiber of his body 
throbbed and quivered with emotion; when his listeners’ 
mouths were wide open, and their breath suspended, the 
cheeks of some bedewed with tears, and the eyes of others 
scintillating with sympathy and admiration—his eye re- 
mained as tame and lusterless as if it had been the pale re- 
flex of a mind indifferent or half asleep 

One of the new fictions promised from the 
London press is a novel illustrating the leading char- 
acteristics, official and social, of the men and morals 
of the Second Empire. The surprise is, that if the 
author writes from kuowledge we should not have 
the truth about the Court of Napoleon III. in some 
form more exact than that of a romance. 

The communistic experiment at Brocton, on Lake 
Erie needs the presence of new blood, and to secure 
this, the two authors, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, and 
the Rev. Thomas L. Harris have gone on a mission 
to England. . . . A funny episode occurred in 
Brussels in consequence of Victor Hugo’s announce- 
ment that he had constituted his house an asylum 
for French fugitives. The evening following the 
appearance of the card in the Indépendence Belge, 
the door of the great poet and novelist was beset by 
visitors representing themselves to be General Dom- 
browski, and other members of the Commune, and 
insisting that they ought not to be turned away. . 
- - « Mr. Carlyle, at the urgent request of some 
friends, has, it is said, prepared materials for his own 
biography. Report declares that its arrangement and 
extension will be entrusted to a distinguished living 
historian, one of the few who visit constantly at 
Cheyne-row, Chelsea. Does this mean Forster? . 
.. «+ Have historical characters any rights which 
historians are bound to respect? Wilhelm Ihne, a 
learned and able German, has begun a History of 
Rome, said to be superior to Mommsen, and to rival 
the great work which Grote did for Greece. In one 
of his earlier volumes Ihne takes up Appius Clau- 
dius the Decemvir, whose crimes against Siccius and 
Virginia have been rehearsed until history has be- 
ecme Livy-ed, and insists that all the old traditions 
are Official lies told by the Patricians in order to 
malign a man who was really a philanthropist and 
popular lender!!! As we write of Dr. Ihne 
the cable flashes news of the death of George Grote, 
the historian. He was born six years before the cen- 
tury, and was therefore seventy-eight at his decease 
(June 18). He made the first preparation for his 
grand history of Greeve in 1823, but did not go to his 
work resolutely till 1841. Th recent years his health 
has been very feeble, but men caught stray glimpses 
of him in London—a grand figure, full of intelligence 
and kindliness to whom age had brought only a 
reverent grace. . Werecently spoke ef the 
imitative tendency of literature as shown abroad by 
the appearance of aswarm of books evidently sug- 
gested by a single prototype, and illustrated here by 
the Diulegt imitations, aud Dy the almost simultane- 
ous reproduction of the same book by a balf dozen 
publishers. Something resembling this, but more 
curious in its aspects, is the sudden appearance of 
several books, much the same in style and prophecy 
with The Battle of Dorking. One published in Hol- 
land is called Anno Domini, 2081, and treats of the 
physical revolutions instoreinthefuture. Another 
of English origin is styled The Coming Race—a hit at 
social Utopias. A third, just out in Fraser’s is enti- 
tled The Travels and Adventures of a Philosopher 
in the Famous Empire of Hulee. These satiric 
prophecies must have been prepared each in ignor- 
ance of the other. . Last week we inad- 


| vertently spoke of the Walter Scott monument in 
| Edinburgh as a thing of the future. 
itself has long been one of the boasts of “auld 
Reekie,“ only the filling of the niches with appro- 


The monument 


priate statuary remains unaccomplished, and it is 
this which has now been undertaken. 


BOOKS. 


Reginald Archer. By Annie M. Crane Seemuller. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 


It surgery and medicine were absolutely divisible, 
and the hand that probes deeply were never turned 
to bring health to the wound, then the literary art 
of the author of Reginald Archer would find a dis- 
tinot analogy in a great profession. Mrs. Seemuller 
has studied certain phases of character profoundly, 
and delineated them with vivid pen; but neither 
now, nor in any of her preceding novels so far as 
our memory carries us, does she evince any power 
of help for those who most need cure. In her pres- 
ent story there is Reginald Aroher, a glorified liber- 
tine, depioted with au almost admiring oontemptu- 
ousness, who goes on to his death as by serene 
necessity, doing much evil in his pre-destinated 
oareer. There is Christie Macalister, weakly en- 
tangled in the threads of this polished scoundrel’s 
life. Thereis Tom Archer, a grand, genuine man, 
heroically sacrificed on the altar of Reginald’s 
pleasure. The plot is finely developed. Incessant 
interest attaches to every chapter. We watch the 
play through with feverish heed, but when the cur- 
tain falls, and we ask ourselves for what good is all 
this, we get a blank response. It may be answered 
that a novel is only a photograph, and that a camera 
registers whatever is before it without making nice 
selections to suit over-exigent criticism. But then 
why be at pains to photograph just such subjects? 
And again, is this plea tenable in itself? We do not 
believe it. No dramatic law nor high dramatic ex- 
ample justifies it. And it is to the high types of 
art that we insist upon appealing in Mrs. Seemuller’s 
case, because she is no ordinary woman, nor are her 
books ordinary writing. She holds her readers by 
the spell of no common genius. Subtle as is her 
thought, her style has the force of magnetism. 
There are probably a score or more superior young 
ladies who will never marry the object of their 
heart’s adoration, because it was their fatality to 
read Emily Chester, and the poor moths whose 


wings were still unscathed, lost their aerial poise, 
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and went plunging into sentimental abysses, before 
the lurid blaze of Opportunity. For here is the 
strange fact, that though all our author's stories are 
photographic, yet they were doubtless intended to 
be full of lessons. There is a mental malady, called 
by the learned, aphasia. The victim fully intends 
to say one thing, but the vocal organs say another 
thing. Now we credit Mrs. S. with a sort of literary 
aphasia. The actual moral of Emily Chester is that 
it is a very possible and [here we make a savage in- 
ference of our own] perhaps a not altogether un- 
pleasant thing, fora woman to be possessed of a love 
for two men at the same time, and to die asort of 
rose-mist death, through the passionate struggles of 
opposing affections. Opportunity is much the same 
song set to another tune. One can get nothing but 
this morbid residuum from either; yet no one can 
imagine that this kind of lesson was the real inten- 
tion of the author. Aphasia does not disclose itself 
as distinctly in Reginald Archer, possibly because 
this species of mental distortion is disappearing. 
The acid and alkali kill each other: the two morals 
meet half way, and the result is no moral at all! We 
offer this solution with hesitancy and diffidence, as 
one which, if somewhat far-sought, is, on the whole, 
perhaps the most rational. In that case, the next 
novel is likely to be just what it was intended to be; 
and for that we would be contented to wait long 
and hopefully. For, if we may not have seemed to 
sufficiently emphasize it before, we wish here at the 
close to declare unmistakably our genuine admira- 
tion for the literary qualities of the author of 
Reginald Archer. That she has heretofore been 
unhappy in her choice of subjects is indubitable; but 
it is equally indubitable, that in searching analysis 
of character, the deft management of plot, and the 
perfect coloring which her style lends to her work, 
she has far to look for rivals. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
Versatilities. By R. H. Newell (Boston: Lee & 


Shepard). The more serious poems of this volume 
have an individuality and genuineness of feeling 
that would instinctively commend them to the 
admiration of thoughtful readers, were it not that 
just at present our intelligent as well as our non- 
intelligent public is in a peculiar mood—the out- 
growth of not wholly obscure causes—of which the 
visible result is a craving for subdued satiré, velvety 
irony, or worse than all, a mocking Opera Bouffe 
literature, which faintly disbelieves everything, 
even itself. What, therefore, is nobly human and 
earnestly earnest in Mr. Newell’s poetry, must wait 
a little in the ante-chamber of recognition until the 
tides change and the wind veers round, Fortu- 
nately, however, Mr. Newell is of that clever class 
who always know the time of day and keep their 
watches right to a second. While bumoring himself 
in half of his volume, he has very wisely hümored 
the people in the other half, and most admirably 
has he performed his work. The division entitled 
‘“‘Satires and Burlesques” scintillates with wit. 
Kindly sarcastic touches, odd turns of fancy, inim- 
itable absurdities, the broadest humor, meet us on 
every page. But it is in his ‘* Dliteraria’’ that the 
author has achieved his crowning success. The title 
is a happy one, much more accurate than ‘* Dialect 
Poems, while disclosing in its choice the half con- 
tempt which the poet clearly feels for the new fash- 
ion in his art. In the story of “Sinful Sam”’ this 
contempt comes bravely to the surface, and the bit 
of prose introduction with which the poem is accom- 
panied should by no means be left unread. The 
samples of Mr. Newell’s work in this direction are 
so undeniably good, and indicate so unmistakably 
his gift of true humor, and thorough versatileness, 
that we regret our inability to speak of them ina 
less general manner. Especially superb is that clus- 
ter of parodies styled Songs of the Period.“ In- 
deed it is only by a stern sense of the narrowness of 
our literary space that we are prevented from quot- 
ing the first of these rollicking imitations. 


Condensed Novels. By Bret Harte (Boston: J. 
R. Osgood & Co.). Of all mental predispositions,” 
said Sainte Beuve, “irony is the least intelligent 
and contempt the pettiest. That something of one 
of these qualities must animate the writer of any 
burlesque imitatien is readily apparent; and even, 
if we do not accept the dictum of the great French 
critic in its entireness, we may still fairly hold that 
prose parody is not a very high form of the literary 
art. Mr. Harte essayed too much in the Condensed 
Novels. Had he limited himself to three or four 
conspicuous mannerists, he would have had a toler- 
ably free field; but in undertaking to catch the 
style and weaknesses of seventeen distinct writers, 
he ventured upon an exceedingly difficult task and 
has certainly not come forth altogether victorious. 
His two best studies are those of Bulwer and Dis- 
raeli, both of them indisputably strokes of genius. 
“The Ninety-Nine Guardsmen,” Guy Heavystone,”’ 
and John Jenkins“ are also very tolerable per- 
formances. But occasionally Mr. Harte seems to 
prefer the car-hook to the rapier us an instrument 
of attack. He strikes at the characteristics of some 
of his authors with a sort of sledge-hammer brutal- 
ity. Thus No Title,” a hit at Wilkie Collins, reads 
likealampoon. Some of the most obvious peculi- 
arities of Charles Reade pass unnoticed, while the 
extravaganzas, in the plot of the imitation, bave no 
proper counterpart in any of Reade’s novels. The 
author fails also in catching the prevailing tone of 
thought which is perhaps the only strong peculiar- 
ity of some of the writers whom he parodizes. It is 
is only just to add that, with the exception of 
‘‘ Lothaw’’—really fhe cleverest thing in the book 
the Condensed Novels is simply the republication of 
a volume whose first appearance dates many years 
ago. At that time it was relatively brilliant and 
noteworthy; but Mr. Harte has since done such 
creditable work in far higher fields as to throw 
these burlesques of a crude youth into deep shadow. 


Scripture Readings for Schools and Families. 
With Comments. By Charlotte M. Yonge. (London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co.) In the prepara- 
tion of these comments on parts of the Old Testa- 


ment, Miss Yonge recognizes some of the difficulties | 


with children. It is just possible that the most 
orthodox believer in plenary inspiration has at 
times wished for an expurgated edition of the Scrip- 
turés which should not suggest to the infant mind 
questions of a comparatively trivial and yet exceed- 
ingly perplexing nature. Miss Yonge, in sympathy 
with both teacher and pupil, has tried to effect a 
compromise by condensations and omissions. Her 
book is in seventy-nine chapters, each of which is 
preceeded by some twenty verses, quoted in general 
from the English Bible, but occasionally as necessity 
arises made clear, as to sense und connection, by 
brief interpolations. These verses are in every case 
followed by a page er two of informal comment 
calculated to incline the hearer to what is interest- 
ing or important in the lesson, and to turn the mind 
from the whimsicalities to which such readings often 
give rise in young aud active brains. Such, so far 
as we are able to give in a few words, and without 
quotations, is a fair account of the book. Wedo 
not commend it unreservedly, because sensible peo- 
ple hold such very diverse views of the proper way 
to teack Scripture; nor do we decry it, for it is evi- 
dently prepared by one who has a deep reverence 
for the Bible, and believes in diligently teaching it 
to the young. In short, there are some parents and 
teachers who will welcome the book and find it full 
of good suggestions; and there are others to whom 
it may be merely a vexation and a hindrance. 


Fragments of Science for Unscientific People. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.) This is a collection of lectures delivered at 
various times, and occasions, and of essays previously 
printed in magazines or weekly journals, all of them 
popular in treatment and scientific in purpose. 
With many of them. as for example, the papers en- 
titled *“*Scientific Use of the Imagination,“ and 
Dust and Disease,“ the American public is already 
tolerably familiar; but even these obtain a higher 
value in the endurable form of a bound book, while 
there is much that is quite new. Whatever Tyn- 
dall writes is worthy of attention, und the present 
volume is unusually suggestive. Miracles and 
Special Providence” is a notable paper with Moz- 
ley’s Bampton Lectures for 1865, as a text. The 
sixth article, on the“ Scope and Limit of Scientific 
Materialism.“ gives a clear presentment of how far 
English science considers it can go without coming 
under the opprobium of materialism. Someof the 
lighter papers are by no means to be passed by. One 
contains a curious speculation as to whether a man 
struck by lightning can be conscious of pain. Au- 
other is an account of a Spiritualist séance at which 
Tyndall was present and quietly investigated the 
phenomena to death. The author tells us that this 
volume owes its impulse to America, and, therefore, 
to his friends in America it is dedicated. 


One with Christ in Glory (New York: J. Inglis 
& Co.), consists of Thoughts on John xvii,“ with 
Christ's Intercessory Erayer in illuminated print. 
The introductory chapter of the edition is rich and 
suggestive in its ex position of the text, but the pre- 
dominant features of this beautiful volume are its 
splendors of type and color. We cannot recall any 
American literary production that will compare 
with this in decorative quality, and fine magnifi- 
cence of execution. The prayer is given first in 
three pages of a revised version from the best Greek 
texts, and next in the King James’ version, cover- 
ing sixty-seven pages, in resplendence of illumina- 
tion which rivals the historic labors of the monaste- 
ries. Asan illustration of the mechanical possibil- 
ities of our modern type work it is c-rtainly remark- 
able. The colors are scarcely as brilliant as the old 
hand-art, and where the ancient copyists indulged 
in quaint figures, and glimpses of saintly landscape, 
our present artist limits himself to chaste scroll and 
flourish; yet the toute ensemble is unique and seem- 
ingly the perfection of mechanical art. When one 
wishes to bestow on a beloved friend some memento 
of enduring value. fall of spiritual significance, no 
worthier gift-book could well be found. 


Bench and Bar. Dy L. J. Bigelow. (New York: 
Harper Bros.) The wit, humor, asperities, and 
amenities of the law find in Mr. Bigelow an able 
compiler; and, although we must frankly take ex- 
ception to the claim that his book is a complete 
digest,“ yet we are none the less disposed to admire 
the research and painstaking exhibited in the col- 
lection. The Lord Chancellors of England and the 
great British barristers and lesser judges, our own 
chief justices and distinguished advocates, together 
with those local galaxies of the law which have 
adorned the bar of the West, the South, New En- 
gland and the Middle States, are all drawn upon to 
serve the purposes of the volume. Necessarily 
Bench and Bar sparkles. with retort, epigram, sly 
turns, and witty utterauces. A very interesting 
chapter is also afforded by the historical account of 
the Great Seal of Eugland. The chief demerit of 
the book lies in its wood-cuts, which are so unde- 
niably execrable as to make the poorest of the 
legal jokes diamonds of wit in comparison. 


The Nations Around. By A. Keary (London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co.). The Sunday 
Library series is so generally excellent that we are 
disinclined to make invidious comparisons between 
the different volumes which it includes. 
saying that The Nations Around is the least satis- 
factory of those which we have thus far. perused, we 
are compelled to add that if it stood alone we should 
have.a high opinion of its merits. The purpose of 
the book is to depict as vividly as latest researches 
will allow, the history of those Eastern nations, 
whose lands were contiguous to Palestine, and 
whose presence form an external setting to the Bib- 
lical narrative. The sketches go back to Abraham 
and the Chaldeans, and forward to the capture of 
Babylon by Cyrus. Miss Keary has a quick eye for 
the picturesque, and her scholarship is never per- 
mitted to overlay and darken her descriptions. For 
the purposes of a Sunday tobe. Library her book 
is admirable. 


A Poet's Bazar. By Hans Christian Andersen. 


which beset those who attempt to read the Bible of Travel” have little in common with that work of 


And in 


the German humorist which bears the same name, 
save in the pensive interest which they inspire. 
Hans Andersen is the embodiment of sweetness and 
light, and these sketches of wanderings through 
Germany, Italy, Greece and the Orient are rather ! 
poems than narrative. All is dreamy, and far off, 
aud strange. It is like the excursion of a lotos-eater. 
You catch the color of the sky, the perfume of ever 
new fields, the glow of sunlight on street and tower. 
All human life is joyous, the most ordinary exist- 
ence takes an unaccustomed gladness, and one 
seems to flont on and on in an endless reverie. This 
delicious glamour gives to the volume an irresistible 
attraction. We know of no book recentty published 
that is more admirably adapted for Summer-day 
reading at sea-side or on mountain slope. , 


Wonders of European Art (Illustrated Library! 
of Wonders). By Louis Viardot. (New York: Chas, 
Scribner & Co.) This volume is a companion gy 
Wonders of Italian Art, by the same author, and 
published last year as one of the Illustrated 
tibrary of Wonders.“ Of course one great diffi- 
culty in writing such a book is to know what to 
leave out. M. Viardot has succeeded in arranging 
a very unwieldy mass of information so that it is 
attractive and useful. He notices and comments 
upon some of the best pictures ot the leading Huro- 
pean schools, and gives the distinctive characteris- 
tics of each in as clear a manner as 
nature admits. 


God’s Rescues ; or, The Lost Sheep, The Lost Cow, 
and the Lost Sow. By William R. Williams. (New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co) In former 
days, the most unmarketable of all literary produo- 
tions were sermons. ‘‘As dull as a sermon” is a 
proverb that it has been reserved for this generation 
to explode. These three sermons of Mr. Williams 
are not only very readable as literary efforts, but 
they touch those spiritual instincts which it is the 
business of religion at once to evoke and to satisfy. 


er- of the faith. 


York: T. Whittaker.) This book is a memorial of a 
pleasant European tour. The sunny temper and 
delightful abandon of the author shows us every- 
thing as she saw it couleur de rose; she is pleased | 


its due, and yet comes home serenely contented 
with her own country, and comfortably complacent 
over the special claims of New York and Fifth 
Avenue. To the N tourist of this year of 
„grace and confusion,” we cordially recommend * 
as a very charming guide- book. 


The Tue of the Lord. By the author of The 
Listener, Christ our Example, &. (New York: 
Protestant Episcopal Society.) This is an original 
treatise on the Sacrament, in the only way in 
which it is worth while to be original on such a 
edged truths. The meditations and prayers at the 
end of the volume are exceedingly beautify 


tion of Christ as the ‘‘ Sin-Bearer.”’ 


| Light. By Jacob Abbott. 
Brothers.) In popularizing science, aud especially 
in rendering it familiar to the young, Jacob Abbett 
stands head and shoulders above the general level 
of writers for youth; and this volume is another 
valuable product of his prolific pen. He is a clear 
und lucid expositor, and a true teacher; and this 
volume exemplifies his happy faculty of ee 
amusement and instruction. 


New Testament Text-Book. By Stephen Hawes. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) We fail to perceive any 
special need for this book. Itis merely a compila- 
tion of information which can be found already in 
numberless sources within the reach of every one. 
Some such book of reference is, however, doubtless 
very serviceable to all Bible students, and the price 
of this manual! places it within the reach of all. 


French Revolution. Vol. I is the second install- 
ment of the new edition of Carlyle, which Scribner, 
Welford & Co. are publishing. This edition is so 
handy, elegant and cheap that we are compelled to 
fresh admiration at each new volume. 


Ine Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman, reprinted 
by G. W. Carleton & Co., owes pretty much all its 
drollery to the illustrations and notes of George 
Cruikshank. The ballad itself is a quizzical bit of 
mock-heroic, with scarcely enough of humor to 
float it. 


C.C. Chatfield & Co., of New Haven, publish an 
Itinerary of the Alps, by Prof. J. D. Dana, LL.D., 
showing how a person may visit all the principal 
points of interest in 35 days. Tourists will find it a 
valuable help, especially if time is limited. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOKS. 


Pure Gold. By. Rev. Robert Lowry and W. How- 
ard Doane; Biglow & Main, New York. 
The Charm. By P. P. Bliss; Root & Cady, Chi- 
cago. 


The Pearl. By J. M. Kieffer; S. Brainerd & 
Sons, Cleveland, O. 


Ihe Silver ne By W. A. Ogden; W. W Whit- 
ney, Toledo, 

The a so essential and attractive ele- 
ment in successful Sunday-school work, that we 
view with satisfaction every earnest atten pt at im- 
provement in Sunday-school music. 

Those familiar with this work kn that the 
emotional music is always the most opular with 
children. The tunes that sing themselves” are 
the prime favorites. A common fault with much 
that has been published is that it has transcended 
the limits of the devotional style, being frequently 
adaptations of the gayest operatic airs or frivolous 
melodies born in the negro-minstrel saloon, whis- 
tled by the boys and hand-organed ad nauseam. 
Another fault has been, and is still in a less 
degree, the nonsensical words which so often have 
disfigured Sunday-school hymn-books. It is a 


(New York: Hurd & Houghton.) These “ Pictures | mistake to suppose that children are not keenly 


He is not only a professor of theology, but a 


The Old World: seen with Young Eyes. (New |. 


with every thing, renders to every person and place 


and 
are especially such as lead us to have a just neep- 


(New Vork: 


alive to the ridiculous in evefything, and there have 
been many good tunes which had to be avoided in 


Sunday-schools because of the absurdity of the 
wretched doggerel which the authors called 
hymns,” 
And here it is proper to state that in the several 
books before us there is a very marked improve- 
ment in these respects, although occasional blemishes 
appear. Of the respective merits of the books we 
have not space to speak at great length, though we 
have examined them with special care. 
Pure Gold, typographically, is the best Sunday- 
school singing-book we remember to have seen. 
o paper is better than usual, the type clear, the 
margins wide, the printing very accurate, and the 
binding unusually firm for this class of books. 
In the selection of hymns, it bas avoided the 
nsensical” and ridiculous, while at the same 
time it abounds with the cheerful, exultant spirit 
thich takes the children’s hearts. Many of the 
tunes are beautiful, but there is a lack of variety. 
The author's, Mr. Lowry and Mr. Doane, have had 
much experience in this style of composition and 
are the principal contributors to this book. The 
tunes therefore very frequently repeat each other 
in style, though not in musical notation, We miss, 
too, nearly all the familiar airs which beloug as 
much to the Sunday-school as Old Hundred,” 
Ariel,“ Lenox,“ Coronation,“ and the like, 
do to the Church service. We must not omit to 
note and approve the care taken to bring the music 
within the compass of children’s voices, the mel- 
odies being nearly all written between first D and 
upper E flat on the treble staff. 
The Charm has a greater variety of tunes, with a 
large number which, to repeat the expression, ‘sing 
themselves,” There are selections from many com- 
/posers. Some have not been as mindful of the 
powers of the young voices as the authors of the 
preceding work. An occasional bit of doggerel 
mars the otherwise sensible collection. For instance, 
pp. 119 and 120 are two from which we quote. 
1e first is called Praying Alwnys,’”’ and inculcates 
e Scripture truth of seeing God in everything. 
e give two verses as samples: 
Water clear, 
Standing near, 
Wasn our hands and faces clean. 
$6 May tke Lord, 
By his word, 
. Wash our hearts from every sin; 
So let everything we see 
Turn our thoughts, O Lord, to thee. 
Boot or shoe, 9 
Old or new, 
Let us keep them clean and neat. 
Let us pray 
That we may 
Some day walk the golden street; 
So let everything. Ko. 


And so on through the entire wardrobe, playthings 
and children’s worldly goods in general. The next 


— 


— 


4 
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subject a fresh and independent review of acknowl- js about the “The Little Birdie in the Tree,” and 


Wwe quote two stanzas: 


Little blue-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, 
Little blue-bird in the tree, Sing a song to me; 

Sung about the mountain, Sing about 

Sing about the o steamboats. Is there one for me? 


(Spearing conundrums at u bird on the subject of 
steamboats would hardly be indulged in even by 
very young children.) 


Little black-bird in the tree, In the tree, In the tree, 
Little black-bird in the tree, Sing a song to me. 

Sing about the farmer, planting corn and beans: 
Sing about the harvest—I know what that means. 


This may do very well for Mother Goose melodies,” 
but is certainly. out of place in a Sunday-school col- 
lection. 

The Silver Song and The Pearl have many very 
good and singable tanes, and the words are above 
the average, but the authors of both have fallen 
into the error of tee little variety in the musical 
compositions, Mr. Ogden almost monopolizes the 
Silver Song, and Messrs. Kieffer and W. T. Roberts 
The Pearl. In the former, the song on page 4 is 
written as high as G above the staff,—a screamer for 
children, and above the compass of the average 
adult singer. In both these books upper F appears 
in many pieces; and broken time is frequently 
resorted to, thus presupposing the ability of the 
children to sing the four parts, when in fact the 
tenor and bass voices are notably absent from the 
singing, even in schools where the teachers are nu- 
merous. We had marked a number of hymns and 
tunes for special comment, but the length this has 
already attained warns us to stop. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


M Root & Oady, Chicago, we have of in- 
strumental pieces: Flashes from the West, by 
Robert Goldbeck, $1.00; Twilight Zephyrs (tor the 
guitar), by C. Harris, 20 cts.; Dash Away Galop, by 
C. L. Wells, 35 cts.; Riverside Trois Temps, by Sig. 
Peppino Melfi, 40 ots.; Castanet Waltz, by Oscar 
Mayo, 40 cts; The Fountain Waltz, by A. B. Knapp, 
50 Ots.; The Nilsson Waltz, by J. H. Thayer, 40 cts. 
Rippling Wave Sehottische, by C. L. Wells, 35 cts. 
Terrace Hill Waltz, by W. H. Lehman, 35 ots. 
Transoription, When we Sleep beneath the Daisies, 
by Molter, 40 cts.; and of songs, Kitty Vane and I, 
by F. W. Root, 30 ots.; I ne’er shall see my Boy 
again, by Geo. W. Pearsley, 30 ots.; O, bring my 
Darling back to Me! by the same author, 30 cts. ; 
The Sweetest of the Sweet, song and dance, by Frank 
Howard, 30 cts.; The Trumpet of Glory, by Gusta 
vus Geary, 30 cts.; Baby’s Sweet Sleep, by P. P. Bliss* 
Beneath the Evening Star, by Geo. W. Pearsley, 35 


we we we 


guitar, arranged by Harris, 30 cts. 


From C. H. Ditson & Co., New York: The Pes 

talozzian Music Teacher, or class instructor in ele- 
mentary music in accordance with the analytic 
method, by Lowell Mason and Theodore F. Seward. 
From John Church & Cg., Cincinnati, O., the follow- 
ing: There sits a Bird on yonder tree, song by Lizzie 
B. Ross, 30 cts.; Murmur of the Brook, ballad by D. 


O. Addison, 30 ots. ; and Queen of the Air Waltzes, 
Sapa by Chas. Voigt 50 cts, | 


cents; and Take me from my Little Bed, for the 
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THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


T a superficial view, one would say that the 
various bodies of Christians in the world 
were divided by the most radical differences. 
Taking their statements and counter-statements of 
belief, it looks as if the walls between them were 
as high asthe heavens. But if these differences 
are sifted, we find that a great part of them is 
simply mutual misunderstanding, and a stil. 
greater part relates not to substance, but to forn) 
of belief. Among Christians of all names there 
is a wonderful agreement as to the truths that bear 
re TT conduct, And only those truths are 
vital. 

We have lately seen an address from the Bap- 
tists of Ohio to the “ Disciples.” It is put forth 
with a view to promoting such understanding and 
friendship between the two bodies as may lead to 
ultimate union. The address is full of true 
Christian feeling, and, so far as we have seen, is 
received by the Disciples in the like temper. An 
organ of the latter, while reciprocating the gener- 
ous sentiments of the address, calls attention to 
some points where it thinks there is a grave 
ditterence between the creeds of the two. Among 
them is this: the Baptist statement of belief says 
that regeneration is the direct work of the Spirit. 
We, on the other hand, says the Disciples’ paper, 
hold that conversion comes immediately from the 
preaching of the word.” We can see that here 
may be a real difference of opinion. But does it 
touch the motives that inspire Christian life, or 
even the methods of Christian work? Baptist and 
Disciple can preach the word side by side, and re- 
joice alike in seeing men turn from sin to serve 
God. What matters it whether they agree in 
their theory of the unseen process? Two farmers 
till their farms by the same methods; one be- 
lieves that plants grow by a chemical process, the 
other supposes they contain a vital force distinct 
from the chemical. Is that a difference to prevent 
the two men from working in partnership ? 

This seems to us a fair illustration of many of 
the disagreements between churches. Take any 
of the cardinal points of religion, and it is aston- 
ishing to see how all Christian denominations 
agree as to the principal fact asserted, and the du- 
ties which it imposes. Itison the why and the how 
that the disputing comes. Thus, every Christian 
creed asserts that man is sinful. As to how he came 
to be so, there is endless fighting; one says that he 
inherits sin from Adam; another, that he inherits 
only a tendency to sin; a third, that his act in 
sinning is wholly independent and self-deter- 
mined. But that he does sin all are fully agreed. 
They agree just as heartily that his prime need is 
to stop sinning and live holily. In one form or 
another, all assert that to do this he must seek 
God’s help, while himself wrestling with the evil 
in his heart. For the assurance that God will help 
him, that he is a God of love and compassion, all 
alike point to the cross where Christ hangs bleed- 
ing. Each speaks the same comfort in the sor- 
rows of life, that heaven lies beyond. Each pro- 
claims that purity and self-sacrifice and love are 
supremely blessed. 

This Gospel every church that bears the name 
of Christ continually proclaims. Catholic and 
Greek and Protestant in all their forms bear un- 
ceasing witness to these truths, man’s sin and 
need, God’s holiness and love, the manifestation 
of him in Christ, the hope of heaven, the excel- 
lence of duty. And these are what feed the soul. 
These are the truths that aum conscience and 
kindle love, that give patience in suffering and 
strength in calamity. Strofig in these, a man may 
lack much else, nay, may hold with them much 
that is empty and idle, and yet face life a king and 
victor. 

We have said that these things are taught in all 


churches professedly Christian. It is not to be 
denied that too many churches largely obscure 
them, by additions which either are false or being 
made too prominent tend to hide what should be 
put foremost. But, while we are bound to be faith- 
ful to our own convictions, we are to be very chary 
in pronouncing on those who certainly hold the 
essentials of Christian truth. We are especially 
te remember that tests based on abstract belief 
are very fallacious. Wherever the “ fruits ef the 
Spirit” appear, there we may be sure the Spirit 
dwells. Forms of doctrine which to our minds do 
not commend themselves as true or as fruitful, 
may to others be inspiring and helpful. 

Thus, there is a great division in the Christian 
world as to whether certain observances are chan- 
nels of supernatural and mysterious grace, or only 
act upon the mind through natural processes of 
association and symbolism. For ourselves we fully 
hold the latter view. But we can perfectly under- 
stand that a devout soul regarding these ordi- 
nances as miraculous may be moved by them to 


a spirit of reverence favorable to spiritual en- 


riching. That such a conception leads to barren 
formalism in many cases, we believe; but that it 
is not necessarily inconsistent with real good from 
the ordinance, we believe as fully. We do not 
think the difference an unimportant one. But we 
should be gladly willing to meet at the Lord’s 
Table with High Churchman and Catholic, look- 
ing with different eyes, but seeing the same 
Saviour. That they cannot extend to us a like 
fellowship is matter of regret, but not of reproach. 
We know them as brothers; if they do not know 
us, theirs is the loss! 

Two of Christ’s disciples walked with him to 


15 | Emmaus, their hearts burning within them while 


he talked, yet knew him not until he was made 
known to them in the breaking of bread, and van- 
ished from their sight. When he shall appear unto 
his children to leave them no more, we believe 
that many will see that they have walked side by 
side with brethren, knowing them not, though 
their hearts may have glowed in sympathy that 
they did not understand. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, AND ITS COM- 
MENCEMENT WEEK. 


T was our good fortune to attend the interest- 
ing annual exercises of this excellent institu- 
tion, last week, and we propose to offer a note or 
two upon the things we saw and the things we 
thought while there. 

1. The first matter worthy of remark was the 
position taken by President Raymond on the 
Woman Question, in his Baccalaureate Sermon, on 
Sunday evening. His subject was the Special 
Mission of Liberally-Educated Women. His text 
was Matt. 5: 14-16, Ye are the light of the world,” 
Kc. The object of the discourse seemed to be to 
rescue the cause of generous female culture from 
the imputation of a tendency to unsex and unsettle 
the women who receive it. The Doctor's position 
was conservative to a degree not a little unpala- 
table to some of his feminine co-workers; yet he 
seemed large and liberal in his estimate of the 
much-discussed “‘ sphere,” and to have erred (if at 
all) only in assigning to woman, in the work pur- 
sued in common with her yoke-fellow, a subordi- 
nate position, according to the Shakesperian 
proverb: “ An two ride of a horse, one must ride 
behind.” 

In one division he urged a true and noble 
womanliness as essential to the success of the 
liberally-educated woman in her mission, and 
said : 

“I am one who do not believe in any limitation of the 
sphere of woman. God created her to be the companion of 
man, because it was not good for him to be alone. Hegave 
her to him to be a help-meet for him; a companion and as- 
sistant adapted to his needs. But he said nothing of the 
limits within which this assistance was to be confined, and 
beyond which it was good for men to be alone. Wherever 
it is right for man to go, it is right (I do not eay it is always 
expedient, but it is right, if expedient) for woman to ec- 
company him. In whatever form of labor he may honor- 
ably engage....she may honorably bs his associate.... In 
a word, through the whole circle of his relations to this 
world and the world to come, in the entire conduct of his 
life. ...it is the privilege of the woman to be his counselor 
and his helper, with no limitation but that of her ability. 

‘* This is true of the marriage relation between individu- 
als, making of twain one flesh. It is equally true of the 
relation between the sexes in general“ a 

[And here come in certain provisions for the case of our 
single sisters.—Ep.] 

„But having avowed thus distinctly my convictions on 
that side, I return to reiterate that complemental truth, 
without which we instinctively feel that such views are full 
ef peril to the most precieus interests of humanity, viz.: 
that in none of these departments of action is woman’s 
work absolutely the saine with that of man. Excep- 
tional cases there doubtless may be,and many circum- 
stances in which women are required to undertake and do 
the work of men and women, as may equally occur in the 
case of men. But it is none the less true, in a broad view, 
that there is a natural distinction between womanly and 
manly occupations, and in the distribution of united la- 
bors, there are kinds which naturally devolve on the one, 
and kinds which belong more appropriately to the other; 
and that, in that division, man may, without arrog2nce, 
assume the leading part; woman, without sacrifice of cig- 
nity or self-respect, or acknowledgement of inferiority, 
may and should accept the auxiliary.... | 

Now it is just at this point that the measures for ele- 
vating the general system of female education will be 
watched with the most jealous care. There is so much at 
stake for both your sex and ours, that indifference on ei- 
ther side would be criminal. It is to make the training of 
girls and young women more like that of boys and young 
men—and how will that affect you? Will it make the girls 
boyish? Will it blunt their sense of feminine delicacy and 
dignity? Will it obscure their perception of what is char- 
acteristic, and clearly becoming and appropriate to their 
sex? During their college life, are these young women 
going to ape the forms, the fashions, the follies, even the 
vices of young men at college? and, when they go into real 
life, will it be to seek the arena of indiscriminate and equal 
competition, to complain and fight against “ this gray pre- 
eminence of man,” to demand the same amount and kind 


| fraternal kindliness and the oblivion of civil strife. We are 


of freedom, an equal voice and liberty to utter it in the 
same tones, the same places, and the same way—in a word, 
protesting without discrimination against the wisdom as 
well as the folly, the invaluable right as well as the partial 
wrong of the past; to demand, not reform but revolu- 
tion, and 80 : 


To lift the woman’s fallen divinity 
Upon the even pedestal with man! 


If this were to be its effect, depend upon it, the days of lib- 
eral education for woman would seon be numbered But 
such is not to be its effect.“ &c. 


Further extracts, giving on the whole a fair 
idea of the ground taken in this timely discourse, 
may be found in our department of ‘“ Public 
Opinion.” / 

2. Our second note was of the general intelli- 
gence of countenance, the good taste and modesty 
of. attire, and the lady-like deportment of the 
young ladies; the evidence that we saw every- 
where of the thoroughness and reality of the cul- 
ture provided in this noble school, and the ab- 
sence of all sham and superficial show from its 
public manifestations. 


3. We desire to bestow special praise upon the 
musical instruction of the college, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Ritter, the learned and accom- 
plished maestro of this city, who, with the aid of 
an efficient corps of instructors, has brought his 
department to unusual perfection. The stand- 
ard is bigh, and nothing of artistic integrity is 
sacrificed to mere popularity. The concert on 
Monday evening was marked by both the good 
taste and classic purity of the selections, vocal 
and instrumental, and the rare precision and in- 
telligence with which they were performed. 


4. The action of the trustees with regard to the 
Master’s Degree (lifting Vassar into the highest 
rank of genuine educators, and giving her honors 
a value in the realm of scholarship which is a true 
indication of academic excellence) is also worthy 
of notice and of praise. The Resolutions are as 
follows: 

Resolved, 1. That the Graduates who shall have pursued 
a two-years’ course of study, submitted to and approved 
by the Faculty, shall have passed satisfactorily a thorough 
examination in the same, and shall have presented a com- 
mendable Dissertation on some literary or scientific sub- 
ject, shall be entitled to the Master’s Degree. 

2. That candidates for the Master’s Degree present them- 
selves for examination on the Wednesday preceding Com- 
mencement, and send in their Dissertations three weeks 
before Commencement. 

3. That Graduates of Vassar College, who pursue studies 
as resident graduates in preparing themselves for the ex- 
amination prescribed to candidates for the degree of Ar- 
tium Magister be exempt from the paymert of the regular 
fee for tuition. 


Other matter there was, abundantly suggestive 
of remark, which crowded upon us every day of 
our pleasant sojourn among our sister academics, 
but further comment is excluded by limitation of 
space. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


HE Golden Age nominates Mr. Greeley for the 

next President. In doing this, Mr. Tilton 

carefully avoids any attacks upon Gen. Grant, but 
says: 

„The time has come, when, the war being over, the an- 
gers which it evoked should cease. The good of the whole 
country will be promoted by a fraternal, and hindered by 
a suspicious, disposition between the two sections. The 
type of statesmansbip which a nation inost needs after a 
civil war, is that which will soonest bind up the bleeding 
wounds and soften the fiery antagonisms of the combat- 
ants. * * * To this end,it should be careful to avoid 
nominating a candidate whose name, whether in the South 
or the North, necessarily revives the memories of the war. 
While we would not take away a single military laurel from 
the brow of President Grant, yet on the other we would 
not invest him a second time with the civiccrown. To 
nominate him anew would set a thousand orators to telling 
over again, in a sharp and fiery presidential campaign, the 
whole story of the bloody feud between the North and 
the South. Byt this is a tale which ought henceforth be left 
to the judicial gravity of history, rather than to the heated 
recital of partisan rhetoric. * * * But the preseutation 
of Mr. Greeley's name to the South would be a tender of 


of the firm opinion that Mr. Greeley’s election to the pres- 
idency would do more to invite the North and the South 
into a league of amity than we can reasonably hope for 
from any other candidate.” , 


Has Gen. Grant’s name been as much associated 
in the South with the causes which developed the 
war as Mr. Greeley’s? Was Gen. Grant more ac- 
tive in the field during the war than Mr. Greeley 
was in his paper, in securing victory to the Union 
arms? Is not Mr. Greeley associated in the mind 
of every child in this nation with the cause of free- 
dom and the abolition of slavery? Is there an- 
other name that could be tendered to the South 
more distinctively Northern than Mr. Greeley's ! 
We honor Mr. Greeley for his life-long advocacy 
of the Northern type of civilization, but we do not 
see how he can be regarded by the South as more 
a national man than Gen. Grant. 

It is not the war that the South has most com- 
plained of, but the legislative policy adopted since 
the war. But that policy did not originate with 
Gen. Grant, and it no where found a more able 
and successful advocate than in the Tribune. We 
do not say that Mr. Greeley would not be a better 
President than any other man, or that Gen. Grant 
ought not to be set aside as less available. But 
that Mr. Greeley is less objectionable to Southern 
feeling than Grant, is, we suspect, true neither in 
fact nor imagination. Mr. Tilton has always 
made himself felt in the political struggles of his 
day, and we are of opinion that he will be felt even 
more in the future than in the past. But we can- 
not but think that, in this instance, he has suffer- 
ed his personal affection to take the place of that 
sagacity which he hasse long manifested. Should 
Mr. Greeley receive at the hands of the Conven- 
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tion a nomination, we shall cheerfully labor for 


his election. But surely no Convention will give 
him the preference to Grant on the ground set. 
forth by the Golden Age. 


SACRAMENTAL OR COMMEMORA- 
TIVE. 


HE Churchman, in its comment, last week, 
upon the sacramental question which has 
arisen between this journal and itself, opens a field 
into which we do not feel inclined, just now, to 
follow it very far. Its modifiaation of the lan- 
guage which attracted us into the discussion is 
quite satisfactory. It does not mean that Mr. 
Beecher’s views should exclude him from Christian 
communion, but that they would constitute a 
“bar” to any union service” between him and 
This is obvious 
enough, though not very new, in its application to 
tbe matter of external co-operation between the 
parties indieated. But if it is to be extended to 
include a unity of opinion on this subject between 
the administrator and the recipients of the ordi- 
nance in the Episcopal churches of to-day, we 
submit that the heretical independent might kneel 
at her altars with as fair a chance of finding him- 
self in unison with the spirit of her beautiful ser- 
vice as most of the throng by whom he would be 
surrounded. For our neighbor very well knows 
that, notwithstanding all the talk about the “ ne- 
cessity of a right belief of revealed truths accord- 
ing to an unchanged standard,” in order toa “ true 
unity,” no such uniformity of faith is effected 
among the communicants of any existing church 
by either the purity or rigidity of its standards; 
and that, on the very question in dispute, it would 
not be difficult to adduce good Episcopal authori- 
ty for the simple commemorative character of the 
eucharist. 

This leads us to say (by way of defining the 
terms of this little difference with the Churchman) 
that the only sentence in our eye when writing 
our previous article was the one quoted as con- 
taining the gist of that journal’s complaint. “ He 
denies utterly and emphatically even the possibil- 
ity of sacramental grace. It is simply the subject- 
ive impression which the mind receives from 
witnessing a memorial.” This seemed to us essen- 
tially a statement of the well-known Zuinglizu 
hypothesis, and we did not hesitate to declare that, 
so far from being a new and startling heresy, it 
had been always substantially “held by all the 
independent churches.” Rather a loose assertion, 
truly ; for we all know that Calvin interposed a 
third system between those of Luther and Zuin- 
gle—the former of which was thought to lean teo 


much toward Romanism, and the latter toward 


Rationalism,—and that the “independent church- 
es,” like the authors of the Episcopal standards, 
were Calvinistic. But our neighbor needs no in- 


.| struction from us on this question, and we forbear 


to go into the Saybrook platform further than to 
express our conviction that the commemorative 
view is fairly deducible from its language, al- 
though some expressions seem to favor the strict- 
er theory. It would have been more to our pur- 
pose to maintain that this view, so far from being 
a dangerous novelty, calling for special reproba- 
tion, has becn held ever since its promulgation, by 
large portions of the Protestant body, of all de- 
nominations ; that it is now almost universal in 
the Congregational churches; and that it is sub- 
stantially the doctrine of the Low Church party of 
the Episcopal Church at the present time. 

It is but just to add—what we have perceived 
only in a review of the whole discussion—that the 
Churchman, in its original article, seems to have 
had reference to peculiarities in the discourse re- 
ferred to besides the passage on which we 
based our remarks. These we have not sought to 
discuss. It is probably too much to ask of our 
editorial brethren to allow to the Christian Union 
a personality and a province of itsown. And yet, 
in consideration of the number and variety of 
minds that must enter into the production of such 
a journal, it ought not to require a very nice dis- 
crimination to see that it cannot be, of necessity, 
either its duty or its privilege to expound or de- 
fend the doctrines of the Plymouth Pulpit. 


—— 


NEW POLITICAL COMBINATIONS. 
TI is a bad feature in the present condition of 
the South, that the line of party there runs 
so nearly even with the lineof race. South of the 
Border States, the colored people are Republican 
almost to a man, and the old white population al- 
most solidly Democratic. This is a misfortune. 
So long as the antagonism bequeathed by slavery 
continues to be strengthened by political antago- 
nism, there will be a hostility working mischief 
to both whites and blacks, and especially to the 
weaker of the two. 

Apart from the relative merits of the parties now 
existing, and the question as to which shall be 
predominant, it is greatly to be desired that each 
party should combine within itself elements trom 
both races. : ° : 

There are some signs that a change in this re- 
spect may not be far off. Hitherto the Democratic 
position has been one of stolid opposition to the 
rights lately asserted for the negro. Through that 
opposition the party has had a firm hold on the 
mass of the Southern whites. In giving up further 
resistance—though only because such resistance 
is hopeless—it can hardly fail to cool the ardor of 
this class of its supporters. And seeing this de- 
fection of their Northern allies, they must realize 
as never before how thoroughly “lost” is the 
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“ cause” for which they have fought and struggled, 
the cause of white supremacy. In short, the 
Democratic “ New Departure,” if it prevails in the 
party at large as it seems likely to do, is such a 
brealsing upof old creeds that the old names will 
hardly rally just the same forces as before. In 
ceasing its direct appeal to the prejudice between 
two races, the Democratic party will at once 
weaken its hold on the one and open the way to 
gains among the other. 

At such a time, simple prudence points out to 
the Republican party a course which justice and 
magnanimity have long indicated. It is partly 
by its own tault that the party has hitherto been 
so weak among the Southern whites. It has ad- 
hered to a policy of proscription which could not 
but alienate the class against whose leaders it was 
directed. It shutting out from political power the 
former oftice-holders who were the most respected 
class throughout the Southern community, it has 
not diminished but intensified the hostility of the 
body of the people to the National Government. 
Frightened by the specter of a possible appear- 
ance of Davis or Toombs in the Senate, it has en- 
countered the worse reality of a whole population 
made bitter and sullen. In the name alike of 
generosity and of statesmanship the Republican 
leaders have been vainly urged to remove all 
political disqualifications. To such considerations 
there is now added that of party expediency. The 
time is peculiarly auspicious for taking an attitude 
of honest friendship and confidence toward the 
whole Southern people. Let the full rights and 
possibilities of American citizenship be given to 
every man. The Democracy are beginning to 
disclaim hostility to the political equality of the 
negro; letthe Republican party, by effective action, 
annul the disability now resting on a part of the 
whites. Or, to put it in a form which party 
managers can understand, let them seek alliance 
and support among the Southern whites when the 
bond is weakening between the latter and their 
former allies. 


We believe that the Republican party can and 
ought to secure a substantial following among the 
best classes of whites at the South. And this is 
to be done not by demagogism or false profes- 
sions, but by a course which’ the highest political 
justice and expediency alike recommend. We 
hope to see such a result accomplished. And we 
should be equally glad to see the Democratic 
party adopt a platform on which colored men 
could stand with self-respect. 


— 


„IHE TIMES” ON DARWINISM. 
HE London Times, in the Mail issue of April 


11th, contained a six-column disenssion of 
Mr. Darwin’s theory as developed in his last book. 
The reviewer's standpoint is chiefly a scientific 
one; and he presses the objections to the theory, 
it seems to us, with admirable judgment and 
force. He dwells especially upon Mr. Darwin’s 
failure to account in a satisfactory manner for 
the mental and moral constitution of man. Thus, 
the author of The Descent of Man accounts for 
the virtual absence of the generalizing power in 
brutes, by the consideration that such a faculty 
could only arise where language had been con- 
siderably developed. But, says the Times reviewer, 
a language of abstract terms could only be formed 
to accommodate an already existing faculty of 
abstract conception. Mr. Darwin, therefore, is 
reasoning in a circle. He “throws us back from 
the development of thought to the develop- 
ment of language, and from this we are of ne- 
cessity again thrown on the development of 
thought.” The reviewer points out with keen 
analysis the immense chasm between the lowest 
savage and the highest brute, as to this faculty 
of generalization—a point on which Mr. Dar- 
win is rather hazy. Some of his capital stories, 
whieh he tells in illustration of what seems a 
genuine reasoning power in animals, have their 
signification reversed under the close handling of 
the Tintes critic. -On the other hand, Mr. Darwin’s 
statement that the lowest savages use no abstract 
terms, seems to be effecually contradicted. — 


On the point of the moral consitution of men, 
this writer makes a still more effective attack on 
what seems to us the weakest point in the Dar- 
winian theory. That theory has to assert that the 
moral sense is only a high development of the 
social instinct. The “ought” of conscience, in this 
view, is only a strong sense of expediency. How 
utterly this misses the essential peculiarity of 
moral feeling ; how intensely the latter can assert 
itself in the face of seeming expediency; how 
simply and supremely its authority proclaims it- 
self over the whole nature ;—all this, which must, 
we think, present itself in some form to ever 
thoughtful reader of Mr. Darwin’s book, is clearly 
and vigorously urged by the reviewer. He turns 
back on Darwin with irresistible force the latter’s 
own quotation from Kent. 

Duty! wondrous thought. that workest neither by fond 
insinuation, flattery, nor by any threat, but merely by hold- 
ing up thy naked law in the soul, and so extorting for thy- 
self always reverence, if not always obedience; before 
whom all appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel.” 

The main stress of the article we are citing is 
upon the defects of the theory on the side of man’s 
intellectual and moral nature. But it deals also 


with the physical aspect of the argument, against 
which some very incisive strokes are delivered. 
The terrible gap in the facts is urged—a gap so 
wide that even Prof. Huxley feels constrained to 
utter a! Not proven.” A good deal of unconscieus 


assumption of the point in dispute is traced in Mr. 
Darwin’s book. Its large drafts upon imagination 
and doubtful hypothesis are thus characterized : 

“The proper scientific mood is the indicative. Science 
tells us what has been, what is, and what will be. But Mr. 
Darwiu's argument isa continual conjugation of the po- 
tential mood. It rings the changes on ‘Can have been,’ 
* Might have been,’ Would have been,’ ‘Should have been,“ 
until it leaps with a bound into Must have been.“ . 

We wish we had space to quote the discussion 
of the defect inherent in the theory’s assumption 
of a virtual infinity of time. We should not be 
particular about a million or two” of years, “ or 
even a milliard or two, if they would only give us 
some definite amount.” This objection is not 
brought as a cavil, but as a stern logical barrier, 
based on the „first lemma” of Newton’ 8 great 
work. 

We have been drawn into fuller citations from 
the Times article than we intended to give. But 
no resumé or condensation can give a just idea of 
it. Wedo not assume that it gives the coup de 
grace to Darwinism, but it is a most able and in- 
teresting contribution to the discussion. It would 
be an excellent service to the public if some of 
our publishers would reprint the — in pa mph- 
let form. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HERE is an intellectual pleasure that derives 
a rare and delicate flavor from something 
better than the intellectual, in an apt quotation 
from Scripture. Such a one is furnished in last 
week’s Presbyterian. A secular journal having 
given a glowing description of the so-called Ves- 
pers“ at the house of Mr. H. C. Carey, in Philadelphia, 
consisting of convivial parties, seasoned with free 
discussions of the topics of the day, our cote.nporary 
suggests a text for this Vesper service, containing 
a lesson in political economy, or at least showing 
one way to national prosperity.’’ It is in Isaiah lviii., 
13, 14: 

f thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day; and call the Sabbath a de- 
light, the holy of the Lord, honorable; and shalt honor him, 
not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, 
nor speaking thine own words (lit., talking talk): then shalt 
thou delight thyself in the Lord; and I will cause thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee with 
the heritage of Jacob, thy father: for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it.“ 

This, it seems to us—if we are called upon 10 say 
anything about the way our neighbor spends the 
Sunday evening in his own house—is a good thing 
well said. 


—The Presbyterian has found a platform on 
which it can unite in the Papal Jubilee. Ecco! 

“Therefore, let the friends of true religion and of real 
progress unite with Romanists in their jubilee of thanks- 
giving. Thank God, all ye nations, that such an obstinate, 
though pleasant, old gentleman was permitted in his nar- 
row-mindodnoss to rulo over the Papacy for twenty-five 
years, and so to govern it as to alienate civil Rome from 
papal Rome, and to spread abroad, more than ever, the 
poison of death through the ecclesiastical system in the 
whole world.” 


Wo see (by the Christian Register) that our 
bright and breezy brother, Robert Collyer, has 
been having a very cordial reception by the Uni- 
tarians of England. The London correspondent of 
a Boston paper says that American clergymen 
pleasurably affect an English audience, at first, on 
account of the style of address, the accent, the lan- 
guage, and the unconventionality of their demean- 
or.“ The duration of this popularity depends, of 
course, on the man. Speaking of Collyer’s audience, 
he says, Their faces quickly told me the story. 
They were startled, perhaps a little shocked, but 
they soon found their feelings melt, and their hearts 
beating in unwonted measure.“ This is a little 
amusing, when we remember that Collyer is an 
Englishman of comparatively recent importation, 
and that his accent is decidedly, though not 
broadly, Yorkshire. His ‘‘ manner,’’ on the occasion 
of the Anniversary in Essex Street Chapel, bordered 
upon the very extreme of American license, and 
could hardly be regarded asrepresentative. Never- 
theless, we are quite willing to accept the Yorkshire 
blacksmith as a good-enough Yaukee, and to appro- 
priate his popularity with all its qualifications. For 
himself, he claimed kinship to both countries, which 
he figuratively described by saying that if he were 
not living with his wife and very happy, he would 
go back and live with his mother”; and that he 
never remembered the moment when he was not 
ready to scold England to any extent for wrong- 
doing and to fly at the throat of anybody else who 
should do it in his presence. He said he rejoiced 
to hear that Unitarians were not going into the Na- 
tional or any other church. They certainly were not 
„going to tumble the cream back again into the blue 
milk.“ 


The Liberal Christian gives the origin of the 
report of the conversion of Chunder Sen, the Indian 
theist, by the Methodist missionaries, and adds The 
missionary department of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern in New York not only do not credit it, but 
deny any evidence in its favor.“ The editor pro- 
ceeds to express his regret that the report is not 
true, and ina most caustic and eloquent article takes 
his English brethren to task for haying received this 
able and estimable, but blankly unchristian, Hindoo 
with a fellowship which lacked nothing of what 
they might have given toa brother in the faith. He 
speculates on what would have been the thoughts of 
the Brahmin’s heart, if he had been the recipient of 
that grace which comes with faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He says: 

“ Chunder Sen, if he had beer converted, would have felt 
only what millions of heathen have felt before—the sur- 
prising and renewing power of Christian truth and grace. 
He would have felt the love of Christ awakened in his heart. 
He would have become another man. You might ask him 
then if Christianity were one among many other religions 
equally entitled in their day and place to love and to the 


claim to a divine origin; whether l(berality were a et 


substitute 


what he thought of Free Religion, and what he thought of 
English Unitarianism in its present phase, or of American 
Unitarianism, if he knows anything about it, in its dispo- 
sition to mix Jew and Gentile, heathen and Christian, up in 
one religious salad, and doubt to which of its elements is 
owed its finest flavor! But the chance to ask these instruo- 
ti ve questions is gone. Chunder Sen is not converted, and 
we have still the doubtful satisfaction of contemplating 
him asa pious heathen, who needed no Christian conver- 
sion to make him wholly acceptable in our English pulpits, 
as he would huve been in most American pulpits of our 
faith,” 

—The Russian Academical Gazette reports that 
the colebrated medium Home made a complete 
failure in his attempts to convert some of the sauvans 
of St. Petersburg to Spiritualism. They accepted 
his challenge, themselves chose the place and fixed 
all the conditions of the trial—and then the spirits 
simply did n’t ‘‘come.’”’ Mr. Home was to have re- 
peated the experiment the next day, but he felt 
sick.“ and the repetition didn’t come off. 


—The Nation, the other day, asked (as so many 
have asked before) why Mr. Cheney, if unwilling to 
submit to the penalty imposed by the Church 
Court, does not leave the Episcopal Church. The 
Protestant Churchman replies : 

This and similar suggestions proceed on the hypothesis 
of unity of opinion and doctrine in the Episcopal Church, 
a hypothesis that is not true, and never has been. In the- 
ory, and thus far in practice, the Episcopal Church has been 
comprehensive, including within her pale several schools of 
doctrine, and allowing a wide diversity in practice. Our 
common mother, the Church of England, could not contin- 
ue to exist, if this fact were not recognized and acied on. 
To put it plainly, there are parties in the Church, as well as 
in the State, and they are divided on analogous questions.“ 

It proceeds very ably to carry out the parallel 
between political and ecclesiastical controver- 
sies, and avers that High Churchmen are no more 
ready to obey bishops who oppose them than Low 
Churchmen are. 

In the English Church, they are to-day offering more 
vigorous and general resistance to a recent decision of the 
highest Church Court there than has ever been made, by 
any party, to any-similar decision. Why do not they ‘leave 
the Church,’ rather than disobey?” 

—The Universalist says that the whole char- 
acter and spirit of the recent meeting of the Free 
Religious Association in Boston, was admirably ex- 
pressed by a wag as he left the Hall: Free Re- 
ligion !’’ said he, Yes; entirely free of religion, and 
exceedingly free with it!“ 


DENOMINATIONAL ‘WORK A 
SUCCESS ! 
i BY THOS. k. BEECHER. 
HE Congregational Publishing Society, by its 
Secretary, Dr. Barrows, informs Congrega- 
tional pastors at large that :— 


‘* Denominational work raises more money, and 
expends it more fruitfully, than union work. lence 
the 26,000 Methodist preachers, 15,000 Baptist, 10,000 
Presbyterian, compared with our small and scanty 
number, though we were first in the country. 
than amen: — churches succeeds no better 


instruct us: The 
tem of common rty bad vuvasioned grievous 
discontents.’ For t the sake of haste it was agreed 
that every man should build his own house.’ ‘ After 
the barvest of 1623 there was no. — want of 
food; in the spring of that year it had been agreed 
that each family should plant for itself.’’’—Bancroft. 

For these and other reasons, twenty-six in all, 
the pastors aforesaid are exhorted to be up and 
doing in behalf of the denominational enterprise 
so ably advocated by its reverend Secretary. 

I object to the statistical method of demonstrat- 
ing the success or failure of any strictly religious 
or spiritual enterprise. If that is to be reckoned 
the best way of Christian work which yields the 
largest returns in men, money, and meeting- 
houses, it would be well to dispense with all allu- 
sion to religion, and social or spiritual culture, 
and take lessons from purely secular enterprises, 
like insurance or railway corporations. Railways 
have raised more money, built more houses, sent 
more men into the field, and affected the com- 
munity more powerfully than the Methodists. If, 
then, by beating the Congregationalists in the 
matter of money, ministers, and meeting-houses, 
the Methodists have proved their method better 
than ours, it follows that the railway method of 
work is still better than the Methodist ; and Bishop 
Simpson would do well to learn from James Fisk, 
Jr., Jay Gould, and Cornelius Vanderbuilt, the 
art of raising money by an Albany and Washing- 
ton lobby, and keep it by judicious buying up of 
courts. 

Denominational thrift is a matter quite distin- 
guishable from religious life. Most Protestants 
confess with regret the aggressive power and 
growth of the Roman Church; but they do not 
usually admit that the prosperity of Romanism is 
equivalent to an increase of piety, 

Denominations prosper in externals in the ratio 
of their likeness to Rome in the matter of organ- 
ization. The excess of activity and growth that 
comes to pass by denominational stimulus, over 
and above what can be got from purely Christian 
motives, is an accurate measure of the Anti-Christ 
in the church. For instance :— 

In time of revival, by common consent all de- 
nominational peculiarities are kept in the dark, 
forgotten. But, as Dr. Barrows reminds us in his 
circular, “all union work becomes denominational’ 
when the fruits enter into the churches.” Which 
is only saying, that when Christians are aglow 
with zeal for souls, and the church is warm and 
light with the presence of God, then we hear 
nothing of denominational methods. But when 
we subside toward our habitual half-life, then we 
keep up the motions by denominational machinery. 
Churches that cannot enjoy a prayer- meeting. nor 
evangelize outlying corners of darkness near by 
them, can build a steeple fifteen feet higher than 


‘the Presbyterians, or buy an organ three stops 


larger than the Baptists, or help raise a thank 
offering two million dollars larger than any other 
denomination ever raised in the same time! 

While Paul is urging, “Let nothing be dome 
through strife (competitonly) or vain glory,” 
our great denominational leaders are saying— 


Experience shows that we can get most men and 


money and meeting-houses by competition methods. 
Therefore the denominational method is best.” 

The fruit of the Spirit is not men, ministers, 
money, nor meeting-houses. The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance. 
Will any man say that vast denominational bodies 
promote love among Christians of every name? 
Do denominational methods promote peace in 
towns of a thousand people and seven racing 
churches? Are churches of differing names help- 
ful in bringing to pass gentleness and long-suf- 
fering between townsmen and neighbors? Ah 
yes! Denominational churches raise most money. 
But do they make large-minded, fair-minded, 
generous Christian gentlemen ? 

The present is a time of unusual denominational 
revival. A time also in which doubts, denials, 
and apostasies are increasing fearfully. Denom- 
inational zeal will not heal Cheneyism in the Epis- 
copal Church, nor settle the faith of the thousands 
who have read Renan, Darwin, and Huxley. 

The aggrandizement of a sect by showy gifts 
and endowments, will not redeem our millions of 
men who are already worshipers of money, and 
can with difficulty comprehend that a poor man by 
prayer is wealthier and a thousand-fold happier 
than a striving rich man can be. A denomination 
goes by money-power. A Christian church goes 
by faith and prayer-power. 

Possibly my own observations and experience 
have been unfortunate; but I do not ordinarily 
expect to find inspiration, magnanimity, or Chris- 
tian self-abasement in the Councils of denomina- 
tional leaders. In the ratio of their zeal to serve 
a denomination our Christian gatherings remind 
me of political caucusses and conventions. All 
our great churches are infested and cursed by 
“ecclesiastical politicians” and place-holders; 
and when Congregationalism attains the desired 
efficiency of a great national denomination, we 
shall find our full share of busy managers ready 
to run our great machine for us. Once get it ad- 
justed and oiled up, and we can beat the Method - 
ists, and perhaps equal the Roman Catholics. 

I do not find that denominational zeal is at all 
necessary in church culture. The people whom I 
serve as pastor are at no loss for opportunity to 
recognize and help sister churches of every name 
in all parts of the land. Suppose, now, that I per- 
suade my people to turn a deaf ear to the saluta- 
tions and entreaties of five churches, and listen 
henceforth to no cry whatever, except it be an 
authentic Congregational cry; shall we be gainers 
or losers? Shall we be enlarged or belittled ? 

In the long run, I can raise more money even, 
by preaching and practicing the comprehensive 
Gospel of Jesus, and universal charity, than by 
reéstablishing the old Jewish drill—we are the 
people of God, they Gentiles! In any one year my 
denominational brother will surpass me. But in 
the long run, the Spirit and fellowship of Jesus 
Christ will yield fairer and more abundant fruit 
than any imitation of men and their manners, 
even though they be the Plymouth pilgrims, and 
heroic Congregationalists. 

Already this glorifying of the Puritans and of 
New Englandism is trite, and it is rapidly de- 
generating inte cant. But when the deeds and 
deservings of these noble men have quite lost 
their power to interest and quicken Christian. 
people, I suspect that the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit of God, sought and found by the prayerful, 
and awaking in them a love like that in God, from 
which shall spring the graces that adorned Jesus 
the Christ, and are to this day beautifying and 
certifying every true believer—the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, I say, shall prove to be neither in- 
sufficient nor short-lived. He is, to-day, the life 
of all that is Christian in all denominations, and 
in bodies that are of no denomination. And this 
Divine life, this positive personal piety, is not, in 
my judgment, in the least advantaged by what is 
called denominational extension, but, contrari- 
wise, is oftentimes rejected and forgotten. 

In the fact, then, that Congregationalism as a 
denomination is not a success; that it always has 
been laying down its life and giving strength to 
other churches, I find its chief and Christ-like 
commendation. 

A little Congregational church cares, first of 
all, for the kingdom of God in the hearts of its 
own members, and the perfecting of Christian 
life and Christian love within the circle of its 
fellowship and acquaintance. Attaining these, 
she looks abroad and all around with eyes of con- 
tentment and loving invitation, and wherever 
she finds a sister church of like aspiration and 
holy hope, she extends salutation and proffers fel- 
lowship in the Lord. She does not stay to ask 
the name, but recognizes the Spirit abiding there. 
And when, as may often be the case in this mi- 
gratory land and age, Christian believers dwell- 
ing together as neighbors find their denomina- 
tional preferences something discordant, I know 
of no act by which a Congregational church can 
more clearly show the spirit and temper of Christ 
than by giving up with quiet dignity its denom- 
inational name, rather than insist upon it in con- 
troversy with equal brethren; for the names of 
them who believe, and not the names of . 


inations, are written in heaven. 
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VEGETABLES. 
H. Ww. BEECHER. 
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HIS is the season when vegetables are 
most abundant, and can be had in the great- 
est variety. Among the numberless articles of 
food, there is nothing so conducive to health as 
good, fresh, and properly prepared vegetables, and 
nothing which so easily deranges the whole system, 
if used stale, unripe, or badly cooked. Having so 
large a share in our comfort, it is essential that 
housekeepers should not only understand how to 
prepare every variety in the most attractive man- 
ner, but also in the most healthful way that can be 
devised. 

In the city it is not easy—hardly possible to pro- 
eure fresh vegetables. Those, only, Who have a pri- 
vate team, and can send to the adjacent market- 
gardens, can hope to have them—hence our city 
housekeepers who bave never had the good fortune 
to live in the country during the harvest season of 
vegetables, can hardly realize the difference be- 
tween peas, beans, corn, etc., which can be gathered 
warty, and eaten almost with the dew upon them, 
and such as are heaped into market wagons and 
brought from a distance, and exposed for hours or 
days, if the sales are not rapid in our markets, to 
the air and sun; made to retain the semblance of 
fresh vegetables by frequent sbowers from the 
hose or watering-pot. Nothing so readily destroys 
all the sweetness, and the richest flavors of such 
articles, as these shower-baths, and although the 
purchaser may fully understand the whole art of 


couking, no skill can bring to our city tables such 


flavors and richness as the farmers or the country 
gentleman should enjoy daily. It is through care- 
lessness or ignorance if they do not feast lux- 
uriously allsummer. Of course almost all kinds of 
vegetables ean be cooked in a great variety of ways, 
and as tastes differ widely, and what would please 
one may be distasteful to another, by this variety 
every one may be suited ; yet there are some general 
rules that must always remain fixed and immov- 
able; and if not followed, no mode of cooking these 
viands will be fully satisfactory. Some few items 
from the history of some of our most common roots 
and vegetables, may not be uninteresting, before 
giving a review of the mode of preparing and cook- 
ing them. | 

The potato, now one of the most useful and nu- 
tritious of the esculent roots, is a native of South 
America, and first found wild in Chili and Peru, 
although it is often called Irish potato, and sup- 
posed by many to have been first found im Ireland. It 
was brought to England in 1586, and for a long 
time was eaten as a fruit or made into pies and pud- 
dings, and eaten with sauces and wines. It was so 
used through the time of Queen Elizabeth. They 
were planted in Ireland by Sir Walter Raleigh, on 
one of his estates in that country. After being 
planted, and partly grown, the little green balls, 
which follow the blossoms, were supposed to be the 
fruit, Sir Walter had them cooked, but finding 
them not at all palatable, he concluded the crop 
was a failure, and, as might be supposed, was not 
very strongly tempted by his first experiment to 
try it again. But upon turning up the ground, to 
use for other purposes, to his great satisfaction, 
he found the food he had looked for in the stalk, hid 
in the earth, and of a most desirable character. 

After many experiments it was proved that thrice 
as large a crop of potatoes could be produced from 
au acre, as of any other root, and they soon became 
the chief food of the Irish peasantry, and remain so 
to this day. 

There is no end to the varieties of the potato 
‘that are being brought before the public.. New 
seedlings are announced every year; almost every 
section has its own special seedling or favorite, 
which seems excellent there; but deteriorates when 
plauted in other parts; and many kinds which were 
the best known years ago are now lost sight of 
entirely. We haye never been able to find the 
Rusty Coats or “ Lady Fingers,“ and some other 
kinds, since our childhood; but we have never seen a 
potato that equaled them; partly, no doubt, because 
one never carries the tastes of childhood into mature 
age—but we think this is not altogether the reason. 
The Early Rose comes nearer to our idea of the 
Rusty Coat in taste, but is not at all like it in ap- 
pearance. 

The potato can be sutisfactorily used in more 
ways than any other edible root. It is largely used 
in bread, pastry, starch, puddings, pies and salad, 
boiled, baked, roasted, stewed, fried, fricasseed. It 


is somewhere quaintly said they furnish flour 


without a mill, and bread without an oven.“ 
The sooner potatoes are housed when dug, and 
placed in a cool, dry cellar, after they have been 
exposed to sun and air long enough to dry, the 
better they will keep. Mrs. Haskell, in her house- 
keeper’s Encyclopedia, advises that as many as are 
needed, for Winter use, should be packed in barrels, 
and a little plaster scattered over each layer to 
absorb the moisture, and such as are to be kept 
for Spring use should be buried in the ground 
in the old-fashioned way; but that a little 
plaster should also be scattered over them. She 
claims that this is a preventive to the rot, but does 


not think it certain. Whether this is a good doo- 


trine, we must leave to our scientific farmers to 
decide. 

Some housekeepers recommend putting potatoes 
into cold water, then bringing the water to a boil, 
then adding more cold water, and so on till done— 
never allowing the boiling to continue. We know 

his is advisable with young potatoes. They are 
ess liable to be watery, and are more mealy. But 
we prefer steaming all vegetables, rather than put- 
ting them into water at all. When done take the 
steamer off the pot, uncover and set on the back of 
the stove, not more than five minutes, to let them 
dry, before serving. In steaming them, if they 


break, which a good potato is very likely to do, | ¥ 


they will not be wasted nor will they absorb the 
water, as they must do if boiled. Roasting is con- 
sidered the best mode of cooking potatoes for the 
use of invalids. 

The sweet potato is a tuberose root, very different 
from our common potato. It is common in tropical 
climates, Where it grows more perfectly than in our 
colder States. There are seldom but two kinds 
brought to our markets—the red or purole-rooted 
and the white or yellow-rooted. Far South, the red 
grows to n large size, and is sweeter and more nu- 
tritious than those raised at the North. The white 
or yellow-rooted grows more perfectly with us than 
the red. In New Jersey they are largely raised and 
areof a good quality. Thirty years ago sweet pota- 
toes were n luxury seldom seen of any Northern 
tables; now they are in daily use when in season, but 
to find them in the greatest perfection we must still 
go South for them. The young leaves and tender 
shoots are sometimes boiled as greens and are con- 
sidered quite wholesome. 

In California sweet potatoes grow to an immense 
size, often weighing four or five pounds, aud some- 
times eight or ten. 

The Jerusalem artichoke grows in clusters of 
tubers, something like the potato. It is a native of 
Brasil. It was brought to England and was much 
in use there before it was superseded by the com- 
mon potato. It was called the Canada potato 
to distinguish it from the common kind, then 
known as the Virginia potato. It is wholesome and 
nutritious; but not dry and mealy. They are ex- 


tremely productive, and once started, it is difficult 


to eradicate them from the soil; they are said to be 
an excellent food for horses and hogs. Girausole— 
not Jertisalem—should be the term. It is the Italian 
name for sunflower, which this artichoke resembles 
in many particulars, and to which it isin some de- 
gree akin, but not at all to the artichoke proper, 
which is a maritime plant, brought to Englund 
from the Mediterranean. The flowerhead before 
blossoming is the part eaten, boiled plain and eaten 
with melted butter and pepper, like spinach and 
other greens. The bottoms are also sometimes 
boiled in milk and eaten, and sometimes pickled. 
The French fry them and use them in various ways 
sometimes raw, as salads. 

The yam also resembles the common potato. It 
is extensively grown in the East and West Indies, 
and in Africa and America. It is sweeter and firmer 
than the potato; grows flat, about a foot long, and 
sometimes divided like fingers. One variety called 
the hinged yam, often grows three feet long and 
weighs twenty or thirty pounds. When raw, like 
the potato, the juice is acrid and not healthful, but 
boiling destroys all harmful properties. A favorite 
dish is prepared from it in the tropics, combined 
with grated cocoa-nut and the pulp of the banana. 


RECEIPTS. 


CHICKEN SALAD.—Well fattened chickens, of 
medium size, tender and delicate, make better salad 
than large, overgrown ones. Put them on to cook 
in the morning, and save the water they are boiled 
in for soup. When cold, remove the skin and cut 
the flesh in pieces, the size you prefer. Some like 
the meat very coarse—others choose it quite fine. 
This is entirely a matter of taste. When cut up. 
throw over the dish a towel, slightly damped in cold 
water, to keep the meat from drying. Take the 
best celery you can get, and cut it of the size you 
wish. The fancy cooks’ cut both celery and 
chicken in bits about one inch long and half an 
inch thick; but we think the salad better cut 
finer. When the celery is cut, put it between clean 
cloths to dry perfectly, and then prepare the dress- 
ing. For dressing for two chickens take three- 
fourths of a bottle of the purest salad oil, two scant 
tablespoonfuls of the best mustard, the yelks of two 
raw eggs, and of twelve hard-boiled ones. Put the 
eggs to be boiled, in a saucepan of cold water, over 
a quick fire; bring to a boil and let them boil hard 
ten minutes, then drop them into cold water. 
When cool remove the shells. Break the raw eggs, 
and drop the yelks into a dish large enough tv make 
all the dressing in; beat them, stirring the sume 
way, for ten minutes; then slowly add the mustard, 
mix it with the eggs thoroughly, then add a tea- 
spoonful of the best vinegar, and, when this is well 
mixed, add the oil, a drop at a time, stirring con- 

stantly, and always the same way. Then rub the 
yelks of the hard-boiled eggs very smooth, and stirin 
lightly a teacup of vinegar, and pour it slowly into 


the first mixture, and stir it together as lightly 


as possible, with a silver fork. Now season 
the chicken and celery with salt and pepper, and 
as soon as ready for use, pour on the dressing. If 
set where it is too cold, in cold weather, the dressing 
will curdle and be ruined. 


Sponge CaKE PuppiInG.—Make a batter as for 
good sponge cake. Bake on a flat, square pan, so as 
to be an inch thick, whendone. When cold, cut it 
into pieces about three inches square—slice and but- 
ter them—and lay each slice together as it was be- 
fore you split it. Make a custard with four eggs 
and a quart of new milk, flavor and sweeten as you 
like it. Almond in the cake, and lemon or vanilla 
in the custard, is very good. Put the buttered 
slices of cake in a baking-dish, so that when the 
eustard is poured over them, the dish will be full. 
Bake half an hour; eat with or without sauce as 
you prefer. 


Porr Ome vet.—Take the yelks of six eggs 
the whit.s of three; beat very light. Take a 
teacup of cream (milk will answer) and mix with it 
very smoothly one tablespoonful of flour; salt and 


pepper to suit your taste; pour this into the beaten 


eggs. Melt a great spoonful of butter in a pan, and 
when hot, pour in the mixture and set the pan into 
ahotoven. Whenit thickens up, pour over it the 
other three whites, that were saved out, which you 
must have all ready, beaten very light. Return to 
the oven, just long enough for a delicate brown, 
then slip out on a dish so that the top part shall 
remain uppermost. | 


Rick MERINGUE.—Pick over one teacup of rice, 
wash clean, and boil in water, until it is soft. When 


more of the bone-building and teeth-feeding ele- 


done, drain all the water from it. Let it get cool 
and then add one quart of new milk, the well- 
beaten yelks of three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of 
white sugar and a little nutmeg; pour into a baking- 
dish and bake half an hour. Let it get cold; then 
beat the whites stiff, add two great spoonfuls of 
sugar, flavor with lemon or vanilla, and spread it 
over the pudding, and slightly brown it in the 
oven. Be careful not to let it scorch. 3 
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ON BROWN BREAD. 
BY THE REV. A. McELROY WYLIE. 


1 people, perhaps, are aware, notwithstand- 

ing the deal written and said on the subject, 
how much a true vigorous manhood and woman- 
hood depend upon the use of food as Nature has 
given it to us. 

You take up a single grain of wheat—well, it is 
Nature's complete grocery -store, having packed 
away in a marvelously small space, and in marvel- 
ous order, all the goods which are needed by all the 
tenants in this wonderful corporation which we call 
the human body. 

Now, you let all the customers come into this 
grocery-store, and not one of them will go empty 
away, The brain and nerves come, and find their 
soluble phosphates. The bones and teeth come, and 
find their insoluble phosphates for the hard frame- 
work. The muscles come, and find their nitrog- 
enous elements out of which they build. And the 
lungs come and find their carbonaceous elements to 
keep the stoves going, and warm the whole house- 
hold. 

But suppose you are foolish enough to give way 
to that weak fancy, or that more foolish fashion, 
which demands the superfine,“ and you must have 
bread which will rival the unsoiled snow in white- 
ness! Then what do you do for yourself and fam- 
ily? You deprive your grocer of a large portion of 
the best part of his stock, and consequently you 
compel some of the most important members of 
your househoid to go hungry, and stunt their de- 
velopment, and weaken their energies for sheer 
want of food. 

The divine member at the top is starved, because 
the brain must have soluble phosphates to work up 
into intellectual light, but this goes out with the 
bran to feed the cows and horses; which, however, 
may account for the frequent instances of very 
knowing cattle we hear of. The whole system of 
the soul’s telegraphy is deprived, too, of its full 
measure of essential fluids, necessary for subtle 
communication to aud from the brain. 

In other words, the soluble phosphates feed the 
nerves; and animal spirits, and a wholesome and 
steady tlow of energy, depend upon ap. adequate 
supply of this subtle fluid which is secreted in the 
brain and fed out to the nerves. Paralysis, and 
neuralgia, and toothache, with all their dire brood, 
are God’s commentary on this wickedness which 
robs Nature’s grocer of a large share of his stock of 
goods. 

What else is done in thts effort to reach tne su- 
perfine,“ and the alabaster whiteness? For one 
thing, itinsures wealth to a great many more doc- 
tors, and makes place for a great many more den- 
tists. The insoluble phosphates furnish the frame 
to the building, and also the mill-stones for the miller. 
The silica, which is found associated with the very 
exterior of the grain, goes away with the bran, and 
we need not wonder, then, that our cows and calves 
have better teeth than our children. The bones and 
the teeth demand their share from the grocer, and 
they are compelled, by reason of this false practice, 
in most families, to come away with half rations. 
In this case, Nature does the best she can, and just 
as the builder does when he is cut short in timbers, 
and has insufficient supply of plaster and paint. 
The house is put up on a small scale; the layers of 
plaster, the hard finish, and the paint are laid on 
painfully thin. 

Without an illustration, we see diminished figures 
of young men and women; the bones are stinted of 
their needed elements, and accordingly are stunted 
in growth; the teeth carry a thin coating of enamel, 
and under the violent expanding and contracting 
effects of hot and cold food, soon crack, then decay, 
and are a trial when they come, a trial as long as 
they stay, and a trial when they go, being a profit 
to no mortal but the dentist. 

This is about the state of the case, the observations 
of a distinguished German naturalist who is in 
doubt, notwithstanding. An eminent American 
physician tells us of the case of a little girl whom 
he had in charge. The little thing, when she was 
placed under his care, was well nigh destitute of 
teeth; was painfully diminutive in form, pale and 
puny. Like a wise physician he first examined 
closely into her diet and habits of life; learned that 
she had been fed, at her own sweet will, upon all 
the finest preparations of ‘‘superfine’’ flour in 
bread, cakes, and pastry; and had been daily in- 
dulged, to her heart’s content, in the ns prep- 
arations of the confectioner’s art. 

The doctor immediately changed all this. He 
turned at once to the bone builders, and prescribed 
plenty of coarse, plain food (including natural 
bread), and proscribed utterly all the noxious past- 
ries, etc., and sent her to live more in the open air. 
The result was precisely what might have been an- 
ticipated, Her health was revolutionized. Her 
body began to grow rapidly because her bones were 
fed; and what was more delightful still, full-sized, 
healthy teeth began to make their appearance, and 
this fading doll was handed over to her anxious 
mother, a rosy-cheeked, vigorous child. 

Another distinguished physician of this country 
has remarked, in effect, that if you want your chil- 
dren to grow up to a well-developed, vigorous, and 
healthful manhood and womanhood, you must at- 
tend especially to the bone-building, during the 
period of growth. The fat and flesh can be put on 
afterward, but not the hundredth part of an inch 
can the bones be made to take on, after the season 
of growth has come to an end. 

Beans, barley and oatmeal have about three times 


ments than the best beef-steak, and as the last-named 


of the three is generally the best liked, it is espe- 
cially excellent tq give to children. Let the Cana- 
dian’ oats be selected, well cleaned by the smutt 


machine, ground coarse, and then not boiled 


so long as to destroy the distinet grains, or to 


transform it into a starchy mass. Then let it be 
eaten warm with milk, a little granulated sugar 
added, if preferred; and we venture to say, it will 
become a daily favorite in any household where it 
is tried; and any family will find themselves a 
thousand-fold compensated for the experiment by 
the better development and better health of the 
children, and an improvement in all. 

When the writer wasin Edinburgh, the celebrated 
Dr. Guthrie called his special attention to the size 
of the Scotch people, and to the fact that the aver- 


age size of their heads was greater than that of any 
| other nation in the world, not excepting even the 


English; and when asked how he accounted for 
this, he replied that he thought it was owing largely 
to their universal devotion to oatmeal. 

Indeed, the writer observed that the national dish 
was found upon the table at almost every meal, in 
the houses of the rich as well as the poor. In the 
morning came the mush, and in the evening the 
traditional cake, about the size of the crown of a 
hat, and a little harder than asun-dried brick. 

For further confirmation on this important ques- 
tion, let the writer add that he has found a great 
advantage to follow the daily use of (honest) brown 
bread and oatmeal in his own family. A child 
whose first teeth came through in a starved con- 
dition, so they began to decay at once and cause 
much suffering, is now blessed with as fine a set of 
second cutters as any one could ask, while the gen- 
eral health of all hasimproved. In fact weall vote 
that we must daily have our brown bread and its 
twin-sister dish of oatmeal. 


A BIT OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY JACOB DIXON. 


66 I was a giant —” 


were a giant, uncle?“ 

‘*Certainly ; when I was a giant —’ 

‘“Why, uncle! you promised to tell usa true story 
of a giant.“ 

‘*So Iam going to, if you will only have patience 
to hear me.”’ 

“But surely you never were a giant, uncle!“ 

How do you know?“ 

„Why! it isn't possible. Giants are monstrous 
big,—ten times bigger than you; and you never 
were any bigger than you re now.”’ 

‘True enough; and when I was a giant I wasn’t 
much, if any, bigger than you are.“ 

Jam no giant, I'm sure, and [don’t want to make 
believe Jam. Can't you tell usa real giant-story ?”’ 

That is just what lam trying to do; a real true 
story about a real giant—indeed, about three of 
them. You needn’t make eyes at mein that way. 
1 guess if you had been one of those little people we 
used to play the giant with, lording it over them, 
(wicked wretches that we were!) tearing down 
their cities, just to see how they’d build them up 
again, carrying off their cattle, trampling on their 
villages and bringing on terrific wars between them, 
just as Bismarck and Napoleon served the poor 
Frenchmen and Prussians, you would not have call- 
ed us make-believes, I’m sure. We must have been 
terrible realities to them.“ 

„But, how could you do all that, and yet be no 
bigger than we are!“ 

Don't you remember the story of Gulliver in the 
country of Lilliput? He wasa giant there, because 
the people were so small.“ 

Mamma says the country of Lilliput and the peo- 
ple, and Gulliver, are all make-believes—just a 
story. * 

„And mamma is right. But the story I'm going 
to tell you is not make- believe. It is true, every bit 
of it. Just listen. When I was a giant, and your 
father and Uncle Tom were giants, we lived by the 
side of the river, where grandpa and grandma live 
now. I’llshow you the river when we go into the 
country next summer. There is au island in the riv- 
er opposite the house where we used to go to play, 
I'll show you that, too; and may be will go over 
there if the water isn’t too high. It isn’t a very big 
island, yet there were thousands and thousands of 
inhabitants on it, there’s no telling how many, for 
nobody could count them. There used to be one big 
city—big for them—in the middle of the island, and 
ever so many smaller cities and villages scattered 
around. In some of the cities all the inhabitants 
were jet black, in others they were all red, like In- 
dians, and sometimes there would be reds and blacks 
in the same city; but that was when the reds kept 
slaves. The largest city was owned by a big black 
race, real giants among the others, though very 
much smaller than we were. We generally kept 
away from that city, the owners were so savage. 
Sometimes we would forget all about them, and in 
the excitement of play would trespass on their terri- 
tory. Then they would attack our bare feet in a 
way that made us get away from there speedily. 
Just for spite, we would wait until all was quiet, 
and then steal up and break down the city walls. 
In a minute the warriors would pour out in a great 
black swarm, and we would have to save ourselves 
by a hasty retreat. The smaller villages were more 
peaceable, besides they were not large enough to 
hurt us much if they tried to. Each of us would 
choose a number of villages for his own, elect him- 
self king, and take a most royal interest in his little 
subjects. Sometimes like other usurpers, we used to 
dispute about the courage and strength of our vil- 
lages. One would say that his had an army that 
could beat any army the other could bring against 
them. Of course the other would stand up for his 
village, and a terrific war would be the consequence. 
Thousands of unlucky formicas—for so the islanders 
were sometimes called—would lose their limbs or 
lives, and have their villages destroyed, just to grat- 
ify our wicked taste for we looked on 


out of danger.“ 


“When you 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


„shouldn't have thought grandpa would have 
let you!” 

“Oh, he never knew what we were about., He 
could see that we were enjoying ourselves, and that 
was all he cared for. If we had told him what great 
fun we were having he would have thought we were 
just making believe. No one would suspect what 
wonderful creatures those islanders were until he 
pecame acquainted with them, as we did. They were 
very peaceable and industrious for the most part, 
working steadily about their hoyses from morning 
till night, or attending to their cattle, or going 
abroad for food. 
grove of fragrant young poplars—Balm-of-Gileads 
we used to call them, Their cattle lived on the ten- 
der shoots, and were little mites of things. Some- 
times they had a larger kind of cattle that they kept 
earefully penned up in their villages. Some of the 
tribes were not so industrious as the others were. 
Indeed they were very lazy, and would not work at 
all, so long as they could get slaves to work for 
them. These lazy slaveholders were red; their 
slaves were smaller and black. The slaves did all 
the work, took care of the young, and usually wait- 

e on and fed their masters. Theonly time theslave 
owners showed any energy was when they were off 
on slave-catching expeditions, then they were as ac- 
tive and vigilant as need be. They used to make 
these raids very much as the Turks do their razzias, 
as they call them, among the negro villages of the 
upper Nile; or rather as they did, until last year, 
when Sir Samuel Baker went up there with an army 
and put a stop to such proceedings. 

“We could generally tell when they were prepar- 
ing for a raid, there would be such a bustle about 
the village. After a while a strong party—a hun- 
dred may be, perhaps a thousand—would set off for 
the nearest village of blacks, marching in regular 
order, and very quietly. When they came near the 
village they intended to plunder, they would rush 
furiously upon it, make great gaps in the walls, and 
fight their way into the streets, killing all they came 
to. Now and then the plucky little blacks would 
succeed in driving off the invaders, after a hard bat- 
tle, but the reds were generally victorious. When 
they had killed or driven away all the full-grown 
inhabitants they would carry off all the young ones, 
which they carefully reared and enslaved. They 
never tried to make slaves of the old ones, it was too 
much trouble to train them, I suppose. Sometimes 
the invaders would separate before attacking a vil- 
lage, one party going round to the further side while 
the others made a direct assault. When the blacks 
were jbravely defending their homes in front, the 
flanking party would rush into the village from the 
rear and carry off all those that were good to make 
slaves of.“ 


“Why didn’t you stop them? It was too bad to 
let them be robbed of their children that way!“ 


„We did not look at it in that light. It did not 
occur to us that they—such little things !—could 
have any great feeling in the matter. Besides, I 
suppose we were somewhat barbarous in those days, 
for we rather enjoyed seviug Our subjects fight. We 
even fomented wars between them, as I told you 
before, just for our own amusement. We never 
could make them fight at command; they didn’t re- 
cognize our authority; so we used to cheat them 
into thinking it was all their own doing, very much 
as Bismarck and Napoleon cheated the Frenchmen 
and Prussians last summer. We would catch sev- 
eral of the inhabitants of one village and carry them 
to the village we wanted to bring on a war with. 
They were jealous little wretches, and never allowed 
strangers to come among them, though they were 
friendly enough when they met outside their towns. 
As soon as the intruders were discovered—though 
they were not to blame for being there—the citizens 
would rush on them, drive them off, and try to kill 
them. Those that succeeded in getting away would 
burry home to tell the story of their wrongs. Di- 
rectly the insulted village would be in a tumult. 
The soldiers would be called out, and in a little 
while a strong army would be on the march against 
the offending city. As they drew near, the frighten- 
ed laborers would leave their burdens, drop their 
work, and hasten inside the city for safety. The 
invaders would then rush forward to the attack 
with the greatest fury. The defenders would pour 
out in immense numbers to repel the assault, anda 
terrific battle would be fought all round the village. 
Their weapons were like short pruning-shears, and 
they used them with great skill, slashing off each 
other’s heads and legs. Ina little while the ground 
would be strewn with amputated limbs, heads with- 
out bodies, and bodies without heads. The hardest 
battles were between the reds, who were savage 
fighters, and the medium-sized blacks, who were 
larger and stouter, but not so nimble. They would 
slay each other by thousands.“ | 

Do they live on the same island now ?” 

„ presume so; they always did. But you needn’t 
go so far as that to see them.” 0 

„Where else do they live?“ 


„Everywhere. I saw several villages out in the 
garden this morning. There’s quite a large city in 
the corner by the qurrant-bushes; and I’m afraid 
there’s another building near the front door-step. 
Isaw a drove of their cattle there, to-day, with their 
keepers. They were feeding on the tender leaves of 
the rose-bush. When I called the gardener’s atten- 
tion to them ‘Oh dear,’ he said, ‘ those plant-lice are 
the plague of my life!’”’ 

„ Plant-lice, uncle!“ 

„ Certainly. That's the kind of cattle 
keep.“ 

„Whoever heard of such a thing! 
the villagers?” 


our villagers 


And what are 


A Witt ANB A Way.—A poor colored sister 
wanted to help send the gospel to tell the poor 
heathen about Jesus, who lived and died for us as 
well as for her. What can me do?’ Where there 
is a will there isa way. Before getting to her cabiu, 

the way was found, She had a few chickens, which 


They kept their cattle chiefly in a 


she called her own. Taking one of the fattest and 
finest of the flock, she tied a piece of red flannel to 


its leg, and gave it to the Lord. “Sissy,” said she 


to the chicken, dis is de missionary mark. Now 
vou's a missionary, chicken; member dat. All of 
your eggs, dey’s missionary. All of your pullets 
dey’s missionary, too. Now, go bout your busi- 
ness.’’—Selectcd. 


— 


LITTLE KEEPER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF LILLIPUT LEVEEF.”’ 
CHARACTERS. 


LITTLE KEEPER. 
His MoTHER. 
THE TEMPTER. 
THE HELPER. 
Bia SPITEFUL. 
Boys AND GIRLS. 


Scene. The Interior of a Poor Cottage. 

Little Keeper (rousing himself from a doze, and 
rubbing his eyes). Old clock, three hours are 
past and gone 

Since mother left me here alone; 
How long it seems, this autumn day! 
I am too ill to work or play, 
At least with spirit, like other lads, 
And race with them, and do their dadds. 
Hark! Yes, it is the old, old chime; 
And now it is my dinner-time. 
[Produces a very meager mid-day meal. A. 
loud knocking at the door. 
Who at the door makes such a din? 
Tempter (without). "Tis only me; pray let me 
Keeper. Our door, sir, I cannot undo; 
My mother told me not. 


in! 


Tempter. Pooh, pooh! 
[am a friend. 
Keeper. You cannot be 


A friend to speak like that to me; 

And I must heed my mother’s word. 
Tempter. Well, if you choose to be absurd! 

But I have cakes and cowslip wine 

To share with you in dishes fine! 

Kecper. Sir, that is kind of you; but still, 

Iam to do my mother’s will, 

And cannot, let who pleases knock, 

Open the door till four o’clock ; 

My mother told me that; so pray, 

Kind sir, excuse me for to-day. 

Tempter (without). Ha, ha! 

Keeper. Well, heis gone away. 

Now for my dinner. But this pain! 

[Resting his head on his hand. 

I wish I had my strength again. 

{More knocking at the door. 

Another knock! Well, who is there? 

Tempter. Who is it? Why your mother, dear; 

Open the door at once to me! 

Keeper. My mother? That ¢an bardly be; 

At four o’clock she will be back. 

Tempter. Oh, you bad child! Alack, alack! 

You are the worst of naughty boys! 

Keeper. But, then, I do not know your voice ; 

It is not like my mother’s. 

Tempter. What! 

Your mother’s voice have you forgot? 

The clock perhaps, gives the wrong time. 

Keeper. The clock is right by our church-chime; 

I looked at it an hour ago. fi 

Your face without the window show, 

And I my mother dear shall know. 

(The TEMPTER appears at the window, muffled 
up to the eyes tn a red cloak. 
Tempter. Dear boy, your mother’s cloak you see. 
Keeper. Yes, yes, but show your face to me, 
[The TEMPTER uncovers a very little of his face, 
with a smirk. 
Keeper. Hah! that is not my mother’s face; 

You shall not come into the place, 
Tempter (hurrying away). Ho, ho! 
Keeper. That’s over. 

To get my dinner now will try—— 

But, hark! the wind begins to blow! 

And, see, black clouds are driving low! 

There was asplash of rain! It pours! 

I wish my mother was in-doors! 

When was there such a sudden storm? 

Hew cold! And just now it was warin. 

Thunder and lightning, wind and hail— 

The tempest drives along the vale— 

Whew, whew! it is a dreadful din! 

[More knocking at the door. 


Tempter. Kind Christian people, let me in! 
Hark how it hails and how it blows, _ 2 
And I am wet through all my clothes. 

Keeper. Who are you? 

Tempter. A woman, old and poor, 
Who has lost her way across the moor. 

Keeper. I must not open set the door, 

Until the village-clock strikes four. 

Tempter. Alas, I faint with hunger too. 

Keeper. Poor creature! Oh, what shall I do? 

Tempter. Oh, give me rest and shelter, pray! 

Keeper. My mother’s word I must obey ; 

And yet it would my mother grieve 
This poor old soul unhelped to leave: 
What shäll Ido? Stop! I will say 
Some words that I was taught one day: 
: Wise spirits, | 
Wherever you are; 
Kind spirits, 
Near or far; 
North, south, 
East, west, 
Listen now 
Tomy request. 


Once more 1 


[Music without. 
Voices (without) :— 
Far and near, 
We hear, we hear ; 
North, south, east, and west, 
We know your thought and your request. 
Keeper. I see, I see! the spirits kind : 
Have puta thought into my mind. 
Tempter. The storm grows worse; if you are good, 
Pray give me shelter and some food 


[Knocking violently at the door. 


| kind spirits just now. 


lat you very steadfastly ? 


seem! 


Keeper. To give you both I see the way, 
And yet my mother’s word obey : 
Come to the window, where a paue 
Opens, as you will see quite plain, 
And half my food I will pass through, 
You poor old soul, to comfort you : 
Then if some steps you take behind, 
A cosy outhouse you will find, 
Beside a tree and next a stack; 
And soon my mother will be back, 
And I feel sure will let you in. 
[Mocking laughter is heard. But the storm sud- 
denly ceases, and KEEPER falls astegp. 
Strong voices, without. 
Helper. And so you see, the fight is done 
What say you, Tempter ? 
Tempter. 


You have won; 


Will not work and will not play, 
And when we call, he hides away ! 
Mother (opening the door). Be off, you naughty 
girls and boys, 
And do not plague us with your noise. 
: (They all rush in uproariously. 
Spiteful. Now, little one, try a fall with me! 
And you shall see what you shall see. 
Mother. My dear, he’ll break you precious bones, 
Or crack your head against the stones! 


Idoys and Girls. Ha, ha, hooray ! 

ispiteful. Now, try your skill, 
Asad see what you can do. [Mockingly. 

Keeper I will. 


(He throws Sprrervut, and turns him out. 
Mother. Well, this is most astonishing ; 
I never heard of such a thing! 


Ho, ho! 
Helper. Laugh on! My turn begins; 

And yet though he may laugh that wins, 

I do not laugh. 
Tempter. Do laugh! You may— 

My turn will come another day ! : 
Helper. Mischievous mocker, now begoue! 

For this time well the fight is won. 

[ While this has been going on, KEEPER eats his djin- 
ner. Soft music. He falls fast asleep in. his 
chair. HIER, dressed in purple and white, 
suddenly appears in the cottage, and sits down 
opposite LITTLE KEEPER. A bright lig.ht us seen. 

Helper. And more is won, too, than the fight. 
Keeper (starting up.) What means—wiaat mean 
this sudden light ? | 

Ah, who are you, sir? Is all right? 

Helper. Jam called the Helper! Are you afraid? 

Keeper. No, sir. Your countenance has sos aething 
in it that prevents my being afraid. But my mother 
told me to let no one in till the church clock: struck 
four. 

Helper. You did not let mein. I came in. 

Keeper. Ah, the door, the door! No- ses that is 
safe. 

Helper. You will try the window next, I sup- 

pose ? 

Keeper. That also is safe, I perceive. 

Helper. Well? 

Keeper. You look too white and clean to have 
come down the chimney, sir. 

Helper. Right! I never break into people's places, 
for one thing. 

Keeper. No, sir; you do not 
broke into places. 

Helper. And I never sneak into places either. 

Keeper. No, sir; you do not look as if you ever 
snoke—I mean sneaked into places. 

Helper. Then what, upon the whole, do you 
think ? 

Keeper (rubbing his eyes). I think I have been 
dreaming. 

Helper. And what else ? 

Keeper. I think (again rubbing his eyes) I must 
still be dreaming! | 

Helper, But I heard you call upon the wise and 


look as if you ever 


Keeper. Perhaps that was part of the dream. 

Hetpcr. But I am not part of the dream, and I say 
J heard you. | 

Keeper. Yes, sir; only, if I am dreaming, why 
shoulti not you be dreaming? I mean if I dreamt I 
spoke, why should not you dream you heard what I 
said ? 

Helper. Well; butif it was all dream, that would 
be the same as if it were all réal, would it not? 

Keeper. Ves, I see. I mean, sir, I do not see. 

Helper. Discussion is not good for your health) 
How do you feel? 

Keeper. A good deal better than before I—dreamt, 
or dreamt I dreamt, or did it all wide-awake—you 
know what I mean, sir. Please, if you are a doctor 
(putting out his tongue). 

Helper. Oh, I don’t want to see your tongue; 1 
begin lower down. 

Keeper. Lower down, sir? 

Helper. Yes; and I also begin higher up. 

Keeper. Yes, sir, Isee; I mean I do not see. 

Helper. At all events, you see that Iam looking 


— 


Keeper (beginning to drowse). Yes, sir. 
Helper. I lay my hand next upon your heart. 
Keeper (drowsing fast, and smiling). Yes, sir. 
Helper. I lay my hand next upon your head. 
Keeper (very faintly). Yes, sir. [He sleeps. 
Volcks, without, singing. 
Peace be on thee, little one, 
For thy little fight well-won ;. 
And, since life with war is vext, 
Be thou stronger for the next! 
[The HELPER stands in benediction over him; 
then vanishes, as the church-clock strikes four. 
Keeper (awaking). Hark, hark, the church olock 


striking four! 
[A knocking. 


And ’tisamy mother at the door. 5 
[Undoing it. Enter the MoTHER. 


Mother. Why, child, how strong and well you 


Keeper. Oh! I have had such a eurious dream ! 
At least, mother—I have forgot 
Whether it was a dream or not. 
Why, he is gone! ; {Looking around. 
Mother. Gone? Who is gone? 
Keeper (rubbing his eyes). I cannot tell! 


Mother. I see, my son, 
You have been dreaming. | 
Keeper. I cannot tell; 


But, mother dear, I feel so well! 
(Turns a summersault or two, 


What do you say to that? 
Mother. My hair 
Will stand on end soon, I deolare! 
I fear my child is off his wits ; 
Or, mercy! going to have fits. [Aside. 
[A noise of boys and girls without. Bie SPrTE- 
FUL comes to the window and shouts in, 
Spiteful. 
Keeper, 
Keeper, 


Keeper. To-morrow, mother, I will go, | 


4 And work for both of us, you know ; 


And now I feel inclined for play ; 
And so here goes! 


{Turns summersaults at pleasure amid general 
astonishment. 


Boys and Girls. Hooray, hooray! 
—Good Words for the Young. 


WHAT MARY GAVE. 


HEN the contribution is taken up in 
churches, boys and girls throw in money 
which their parents have given them for that purpose. 
The money is not their gift, but that of their father 
and mother. They have just as much to spend for 
their pleasure as they had before. And so I once 
heard a kind-hearted girl complain that she had 
nothing of her own that she could give. I will tell 
you what she gave, in one day, and you will see that 
she was mistaken. 

She gave an hour of patient care to her little baby 
sister who was cutting teeth. She gave astring and 
a crooked pin and a great deal of advice to the little 
three-year-old brother who wanted to play at fish- 
ing. She gave Ellen, the maid, the precious hour 
to goand visit her siok baby at home; for Ellen was 
a widow, and left her child with its grandmother, 
while she worked to get bread for both. She could 
not have seen them very often, if our generous 
Mary had not offered to attend the door and look 
after the kitchen fire while she was away. 

But this was not all that Mary gave. She dressed 
herself neatly, and looked so bright and kind and 
obliging, that she gave her mother a thrill of pleas- 
ure whenever she caught sight of the young, 
pleasant face. She wrote a letter to her father, 
who was absent on business, in which she gave him 
all the news he wanted, in such a frank, artless 
way, that he thanked his daughter in his heart. She 
gave patient attention to a long tiresome story 
from her grandmotber, though she had heard it 
many times before. She laughed just at the right 
time, and when it ended, made the old lady happy 
by a good-night kiss. Thus she had given valuable 
presents to six people in one day, and yet she had 
not a cent in the world. She was as good as gold, 
and she gave something of herself to all those who 
were so happy as to meet her.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


PUZZLES. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in milk, but not in bread; 
My second is in couch, but not in bed: 
My third is in prune, but not in trim: 
My fourth is in neat, but not in prim; 
My fifth is in cat, but not in dog ; 

My sixth is is in stick, but not in log; 
My seventh is in law, but not in rule; 
My eighth is in read, but not in school: 
My ninth is in some, but not in all; 
My tenth is in rise, but not in fall; 

My last is in wild, but not in tame— 
My whole is a place of ancient fame. 


VOWEL-CHANGE. 


In a word of four letters is one vowel; change it, and you 
will have, 


ISOLA. 


1. Acompanion. 
2. To measure. 
3. Something small and lively. 
4. Equally emall and sometimes painful. 
5. A very quiet person. 
WORD-PUZZLE. 


Find the word out of which the following sentence is 
made by repeating the letters: 
Oh, yes! Ten to one, he sent those sonnets to 


FLORA. 


Tennyson. 
LuLu D. 
SENTENCE-PUZZLE. 
Substitute a synonym for each word, retaining“ did,“ 
and the sentence will read backward and forward the same: 
Crude ruby liquor did slaughter warfare.’ BUNNY. 


SINGLE-WORD REBUSES. 


(1.) 5008, a fruit; (2.) C& Y, a confection; (3.)S po, a sud- 
den movement; (4.) Be part of the body. 


MARION. 
SQUARE WORD. 
The home of wild beasts. 
A land measure. 
A metal. 
A girl’s name. NELLIE W. CLAR KE. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE lith. 
Transposed Bible Men.— 
Elisha. Goliath. 
Absalom. Ishmael. 
Shadrach. .Mordecai. 
Nimrod. Timothy. 
Potiphar Joshua. 


—LOTTI®, MOK., BUNNY, DAISY, FLORA, ALLES, J. D. F. 


Arithmetical Puzale.—The number is 27. The common result 
is6. The parts are 4, 8, 3, 12, 


4 plus 2=6 

8 minus 26 

8 wultiplied by 2—6 
Ndivided by 2-6 


—ISOBA, PATERFAMILIAS, DAISY, FLORA, J. E. S., ALLES. 
Letter Puzzle.—Relic-t ; P-rose; T-rifle; P-a-int.—IS0OIA, BUN- 
NY, FLoRA,J.E.8. 
Acrostic.—H annah, 

E ve. 

R eviver 


—LoTTIE£, Is0LA, BUNNY, DAISY, FLORA, J £.8 


Sulky sleeper | 


| 


Omettres.—In DIA; wIIlDe At; WrEn; RelnDeEr, 
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NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, July 2, (4th sunday after Trinity.) 


Wednesday, July 5. 
„Rhode Islund and East Ct. Conf.. Putnam, Ct. 


Advent „%% 7b¹ 
Thursday, July 10. 
Meth. Episc ..... Colorado Conference Denver City. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Minn..... % „ „ „6 „ „6 6 „ „„ „„ June 3 
Presbyterian..... Tecumseh. Kans.. 12 members. "May 28 
Go Georgetown, Md............8 members. June 11 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
Baptist.. .-. Carthage. N.J.. eos June 13 
Christian Le xington, Mich. June 25 
Episcopal. -Feirview, Kane... May 
0 y 
do ring water Valley, N. *. June 
do nroe, Mic June 11 
do South). ‘Berkleyville, June 11 
do Spring, Ob May 28 
do ..-. Brimfiel May 28 
do ....- Atlantic, June 4 
do . June 11 
do San Diego, Dal. June 18 
do Washin ton, June 11 
do Farley, lowa......... eee June 18 
Prot. Episc...... y 22 
Ref. Ch, U.8..... Pitts Township, May B 
niterian........ une 2 
nited Breth....— — eeeee June 1! 
do eeesee Centerfield, Ohio 6 1 „ 
LAID. 
Congregational..San Francisco, C 8 
do South Weymouth, see June 17 
Lutheran.. ...Akron, O eee June 2 
Meth. Episc.. „Glas N. „ „ „„ % „„ „ „ „ „6 % „ „ „ „„ „„ „66 May 23 
do N. Y ee May 2 
Eddyville, N. V. May 24 
Presbyterian...... Greentield, May 31 
Prot. DISC. . Wethersfie Id. Conn June 1 
Whitney’ s Point, N. F.. June 3 
2 Windsor Locks, Conn. 20 „ June 3 
Milford, Pa «June 9 
Ref. ape Luth.. „Forth Whitebail, May 28 
Rom. Cath... . Providence, R. I.. June 18 


HOME NOTES. 


N Saturday last the Committee of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Book Concern in this city, con- 
sidered their part of the examination of Dr. Lana- 
han completed, and by a vote of 11 against 4 de- 
clared that in their judgment Rev. John Lanaban 
aforesaid, should be removed from his office as 
Assistant Book Agent, and he is hereby removed.” 
The Bishops in attendance were at once advised of 
this decision, but delayed to disclose their attitude 
until the ensuing Monday. It then appeared that 
Bishop Scott refused to give any opinion, inas- 
much as he had been present only during the last 
days of the trial. The settlement of the case, 
therefore, devolved upon Bishops Janes and Ames, 
who were unable to agree. As disagreement in 
this case was equivalent to a veto on the proceed- 
ings, Dr. Lanahan remains in office. This result 
has caused a very considerable commotion in 
Methodist circles, and among the rumors to which 
it gives rise is the resignation of Dr. Carleton. 
A sect called Soul-Sleepers is said to be mak- 
ing considerable progress in South-western Vir- 
ginia. Their creed is that of the annihilation of 
the wicked, and the sleep of the righteous until 
the resurrection. The Christian Standard, of Cin- 
cinnati, publishes a private letter from a minister 
of the Disciples of Christ, in which the assertion 
is made that the same doctrine is making consid- 
erable headway among churches of his own de- 
nomination, particularly in Southern Indiana. 
—At the late Chicago Baptist Conventions, Dr. 
Williams, of Baltimore, remarked that in his 
actual practice he was fast approaching infant 
baptism. ‘‘He has carried into the baptistery 
children so young that their feet could not touch 
the baptistery floor. Out of his own Sunday 
school he has baptized two hundred and twenty- 
eight. Of these the church has found occasion to 
discipline only seventeen. Out of one Bible-class 
there, he has baptized fifty-one.” 
—The New York City Directory has just appear- 


ed. It gives the following statistics of Metropolitan | 


places of worship: Baptists 30, Congregationalists 
5, Friends 3, Jews 26, Lutherans 14, Methodists 
40, African Meth. 4, Presbyterians 40, United Pres- 
byterians 7, Reformed Presbyterians 4, Protestant 
Episcopal 71, Reformed Dutch 18, Roman Catho- 
lies 39, Unitarians 3, Universalists 5, Miscellane- 
ous 18. 

—A Lutheran Church was recently dedicated at 
Anna, Shelby Co., Ohio. A delighted Professor, 
describing the edifice, says but what particular- 
ly pleased us was the real churchly pulpit, con- 
structed in the form of a goblet.” 

—At the General Convention of the New Church 
in Chicago an essay was read by Rev. Mr. Stuart, 
in which the following question was discussed,— 
Are amusements allowable on the Sabbath, and 
if so, for what purpose, and to what extent?” The 
essay appeared to favor, among other recreations, 
a dramatic representation of Scripture subjects on 
Sunday. A brisk discussion followed the reading, 
in which several of the speakers sided with Mr. 
Stuart, but the debate closed without any definite 
action on the part of the Convention. 

—Rev. Charles G. Ames, who is greatly regard- 
ed in New England as an eloquent and powerful 
speaker, was recently a candidate for the School 
Superintendency of San Jose, California, but fail- 
ed of an election because many members of his 
party (Republican) objected to his Unitarian 
views. 

—A writer for the New York Observer has been 
at pains to figure up the contributions for 1870-1 
which have acerued to thirty-nine national socie- 
ries belonging to the principal Evangelical denomi- 
tions of the country. The result in total is $6,406,- 


| 


767. In New York city, the receipts of the princi- 
pal local benevolent societies to the number of 
forty-one, amounted to $1,445,401. The New York 
societies include Roman Catholie organizations, 
but are so far incomplete that the writer with 
some justice estimates that if the receipts of all 
the benevolent and charitable associations were 
embraced, the total of New York contributions 
would equal $2,500,000. Some conception of the 
systematic beneficence of the present day may be 
gleaned from these facts. The memorial fund of 
the Presbyterian Church is a splendid instance of 
what can be done in America within denomina- 
tional limits. 


—The strong’ conservatism of the Methodist 


Episcopal Church, South, was shown at the last 
A General Conference by an amendment of the con- 
A] stitution, which practically gives to the Board of 


Bishops the veto power. Every rule or regulation 
adopted by any General Conference, if unsatisfac- 
tory to the bishops, can be referred back with a 
statement of objections. If a two-thirds vote 
justify the objectionable rule it then becomes law. 
But the difference between two-thirds and a mere 
majority is very great. This amendment, whereby 
the General Conference restricted its own powers, 
was passed by a vote of 2,024 to 9. 

—The Congregationalist prints this story of a 
church not far from Boston: They paid their 
minister six hundred dollars with a parsonage. 
But having procured his election upon the school 
committee, to which office a salary of one hundred 
and fifty dollars was attached, they proceeded at 
their meeting two days later to vote that the 
minister be charged one hundred and fifty dollars 
for house rent.” 

—The Episcopal Diocese of Virginia is in a 
flourishing condition. It has nearly one hundred 
and fifty clergy and twenty-nine candidates for 
orders. During the past five years it has added 
annually to its numbers over one thousand com- 
municants, the present total being about twelve 
thousand. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE two great branches of the Reformed 
Chureh in this country are making overtures 
for union with a sincerity that augurs well of 


formed Church in America,“ held last month 
at Albany, a delegation from the Synod of Ohio, 
attached to the Reformed Church in the United 
States, presented itself and declared so hearty a 
desire for union, on the part of the body which it 
represented, that the General Synod, with great 
enthusiasm and unanimity. appointed five com- 
missioners for the Conference. It should be re- 
marked that overtures of a fraternal character be- 
tween the Dutch and German churches, date back 
as far as 1804. The present movement. however, 
seems one of unusual earnestness. Said Dr. Taylor 
in behalf of the Church in America. We hold, 
with you, in their purity, the great truths of our 
venerable Heidelberg Catechism. Our system of 
church government and ecclesiastical polity is essen- 
tially the same. And with you we cling to the 
simple doctrines of thecross. In view of these his- 
torical relations and theological affinities, we have 
listened with profound interest to your official sug- 
gestions respecting a closer union with our branch 
of the Reformed Church. On this subject I am only 
at liberty to say, that this Synod will doubtless re- 
ceive with courtesy, and examine with the greatest 
care any propositions which may hereafter be pre- 
sented by your body, looking toward an organic 
connection.“ Of the Synod of Ohio the following 
facts may be of interest. It was organized in 1824 
with 11 ministers, 80 churches, and 2,500 members. 
The decennial statistics for the subsequent period 
are thus stated : 


Years. Ministers. Congregations. Members. 
1831. 13 75 3.500 
1842. 37 145 8,000 
1851. 70 185 11,000 

13861. 105 225 15,000 
1871. 130 290 20,000 


In forty years, therefore, the ministry has increas- 
ed tenfold; the congregations fourfold; and the 
membership sixfold. The language in which the 
services of these 290 churches are conducted, is indi- 
cated below : 


In the English language exclusively.............. 165 
In the German 61 
In the French — AA 2 


The Synod has Literary and W Institu- 
tions at Tiffin, Seneca Co., Ohio, in a very flourishing 
condition. 

The total statistics of the Reformed+ Church 
in the United States,“ are as follows: 


Ministers. Congregations. Members. 
ynod U.8. 278 645 85,000 
Synod, of Ob of Ohio 130 290 20,000 
100 170 11,000 
at do. 52 130 10,000 
Total, 5560 1,235 28.000 


126,000 
Of these the Northwest Synod, as wellas that-of 
Ohio, is anxious for an integral union of the two 
Reformed Churches. Its ministry and congregation 
are mainly German. : 


The United Presbyterian Church has made its 
annual return of statistics. By consulting the 
figures of the two preceding years, we _ the 
following results : 


50 54 
551 401 
-sohools........... 601 575 — 

880,580 $819,364 5728680 


The Evangelical Association is already troubled 
about its ecclesiastical title. In the terse 


the future. At the General Synod of “the Re- on 


| says: The worst time for a stone to be in front of 


a wheel is when the wagon starts—especially when 
it goes up hill. And there is just the point where 
our Zion suffers from the olog of a defective name; 
although not there alene, for not being able to run 
over it, it is eompeiled to shove it along ahead of it 
all the time.“ Missionaries belonging to this body 
find our strange name has a minifying effect.“ 


Bishop Esher deplores the injury to the cause in i 


Germany, from our non-Church name.“ Includ- 


ing Germany and the Pacific missions, the denomi- | V 


nation numbers eighty thousand members, and 
in this country alone there are five hundred and 
ninety-seven traveling preachers. Should not 
such a body have a more definite titular desig- 
nation ? The General Conference has had re- 
commended for its approval the substitution of 
»The Evangelical Episcopal Church.“ for the pres- 
ent name. This, however, may lead to confusion. 
The air is rife with rumors of a possible schism from 
the Church of which Mr. Cheney is not or is a mem- 
ber, and it would seem not absolutely unlikely that 
the name upon which the Evangelical Association 
is now fondly gazing, may be snatched from its 
hesitating grasp by those who have already oc- 
casionally appropriated it as best defining their 
ecelesiastical position. 


The raison @étre of that small denominational 
asteroid, the Presbyterian Synod of Missouri, was 
explained by a delegation to the late General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church South on the ground 
that a consolidation with any other body would 
result in disintegration. Churches would be lost. 
One entire Presbytery would break away from any 
union. Although the majority would prefer the 
General Assembly South, yet in case of such union, 
large numbers would join the Southern Episcopa- 
lians and Methodists. The Synod now consists of 
8,000 communicants, belonging to 130 churches, un- 
der the charge of 90 ministers. It has a weekly 
journal for its organ, and one chief educational 
institution—Westminister College. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE Wesleyan Methodists of Great Britain 

have just made their May district reports. 

The returns do. not include either Ireland, the Zet- 

land Isles, or the Isle of Man. The results, with 
these exceptions, are as follows: 


, 437 

̃ͤ l... ˙¹ði 17,684 
Net decrease of members 1.253 


This falling off in the 8 of what is known 
as the Parent Body. is attributed partly to the rule 
by which only those communicants are counted who 
meet in class, and partly to a decrease in the ag- 
gressive spirit of the denomination. That these 
figures are misleading, so far as they leave the im- 
pression that British Methodism is on the decline, 
will be evident when one remembers that besides 
the Parent Body, whose memberehip statistics are 
given above, there are also the New,Connection, the 
Primitive Methodists, the United Methodist Free 
Church, and the Bible Christians. In the national 
religious census of 1851, all these were returned to- 
gether, as embracing one denomination. A writer 
in the Nonconformist lately essayed to get at the 
figures of increase from 1851 to 1876, and although 
much of his calculation is conjectural, we have 
deemed it not inadvisable to gather together his 
scattered: estimates into the subjoined table: 


1851. 1870 
⅛ ͤr- ceases 2,194,298 3,500,000 
Membership 464,564 624,453 
ee „ 2,064 3.137 
D 12,728 41,456 
Sunday-school Teachers*............... 39,499 197,168 
Sunday-school Scholars*................ 216, 880 1. 162, 423 


The (*) in the above table is inserted to call atten- 
tion o the fact that in 1851 the Parent Body made 
no returns in regard to either local preachers or 
Sunday-schools. The correspondent of the Non- 
conformist conjectures that, had such returns been 
made, the figures for that year would have doubled. 
Of the actual attendance in the churches, the 
writer whose statements we have relied upon in 
our tabulation, makes no estimates; but regarding 
the composition of the congregations, he asserts 
that at least 80 per cent. either belong or have be- 
longed to the working class—a suggestion that has 
its interest on account of current ideas respecting 
the irreligiousness of the industrial classes of En- 
gland. The Methodist Recorder, in its comments 
upon the May reports, is inclined to question the 
accuracy of the returns. It intimates that the 
assessments for the Children’s Fund is a powerful 
inducement to poor districts to keep on trial many 
who ought to be members. Thus at the last Con- 
feretice some twenty thousand were registered as on 
trial, very few of whom are now heard from. But 
the main cause of the decrease is attributed to a 
growing aversion to the class-meeting. 


Of the Established Church of Denmark less is 
known in this country, than of any other national 
communion in Europe. The origin of the Church 
dates from the ninth century, St. Ansgar visiting 
the Danish peninsula in the time of Harold Klak. 
German, French, and English missionaries fol- 
lowed, and during the reign of Canute the Great, 
the conversion of Denmark to Christianity may be 
considered to have been fairly accomplished. The 
Reformation wrought vast changes ; but it is rather 
with the organization of the Church at the present 
time, that we are just now concerned. Some facts 
looking in this direction have recently appeared in 
the London Literary Churchman, and we shall pro- 
ceed to condense them for these columns. Den- 
mark at present is divided into seven dioceses: 
Roeskilde or Seeland, Odense, Lolland, Ribe, Aar- 
hus, Aalborg and Viborg; the four last are in Jut- 
land. The diocese of Ribe lost a part of its terri- 
tory by the war of 1864. Every diocese has, beside 


language 
communion | 


its bishop, ite dean. The dean is revtor of the 
Cathedral Church, and in the absence of the bishop 


is his vicar. The census for 1870 is as yet unpub- 
lished. We are, therefore, compelled to fall back 
on the: satistics of 1860 for the figures of the popu- 
lation. The other returns, as presented in the sub- 
joined table, are more recent. 


Par- Rec- Perp’ual 
Lay ishes. tors. 2 Curates. 

nd... .390, 266 266 27 
Odense. ... .197,000 208 161 27 
Lollend. 75,000 . 98 62 2 7 
Ee 201,000 143 105 9 — 
Aarhus 72, 000 312 92 2 7 
iborg.....117,000 „ 217 179 7 15 
borg.. . 127,000 176 1 7 
Total. 1,444 1,041 66 91 


Many of these parishes are very large, and it 
should be remembered that nearly the whole popu- 
lation belongs to the Established Church. There 
are 42 parishes in which one priest ministers to be- 
tween three and four thousand souls; 29 in which 
there are over five thousand souls to a priest; nine, 
with from seven to twelve thousand souls, and bat 
one clergyman. Says the writer in the Literary 
Churchman—“ In the last few years the govern- 
ment has subdivided a few parishes, and appointed 
more perpetual curates; but very much remains to 
be done. We have also need of more churches. The 
population has, especially in some parts of Jutland, 
increased very much; butit is only of late years 
that a few new churches or chapels have been built. 
Especially in the heaths, the people have a very 
long way to go to their church, and as the popula- 
tion increases very much there, there is great need 
of new churches and more priests ; but here also the 
clerical income is too small to be subdivided. As 
an instance I may mention that the Bishop of Ribe 
one day told me that in his diocese there was a 
region of the size of eight geographical square miles 
without any church. In my deanery there isa 
parish where tbe nearest church northwards is 
thirteen miles distant, eastward eleven miles dis- 
tant, and their pastor has a parish annexed to his, 
five miles distant, in which he must preach every 
Sunday. In such parishes, if religious life is ac- 
tive, there is great longing for more churches; 
but the people are poor, and the necessity and duty 
to defray the expenses out of their own means, or 
the duty of others to help them, has not as yet been 
very clear, we having been an Established Church 
for many centuries.” 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


HE late Cincinnati Rabbinical Conference 

is provoking vigorous and passionate criticism 

from not a few representative Israelites. Dr. Klee- 

berg of Louisville has written a pungent letter to 

the Executive Committee of the Conference, in 
which he says: 

“The anti-Jewish principle maintained by Dr. Mayer of 
Cleveland at the session of the Rabbinical Conference in 
the city of Cincinnati, June 5th, namely: ‘that he is op- 
posed to muny stereotyped form of prayer, because prayers 
are addressed to a personal God in whom he does not be- 
lieve,’ compels me to state: 

First, the Jewish religion is founded on the idea that there 
is u personal self-conscious, independent and spiritual Su- 
preme Being called God; and, 

*“* Secondly, the Rabbinical Conference was convoked for 

the purpose of arranging a new book of prayers to this per- 
sonal God, I therefore protest against the recognition of 
Dr. Mayer as a member of the Rabbinical Conference, and 
against his appointmert on the committee for the prepar- 
ation of such a book, and request the Executive Committee 
to call an Dr. Mayer to renounce principles so much at va- 
riance with the Jewish faith, or to resign his membership 
of the Rabbinical Conference, otherwise I shall myself be 
free to resign.”’ 
Whether this declaration will have any direct effect 
is not clear, as the action of the Conference was in 
many respects difficult to comprehend. Dr. Mayer 
was evidently in a decided minority. The prayer- 
book which he opposed was accepted by a large 
majority. Yet he still remained in the Conference. 
A certain mistiness seems to attach also to the cur- 
rent Israelite conception of a personal Deity. The 
views of Dr. Mayer were denounced on every side, 
yet on the following day Dr. Wise put his belief in 
this form: The idea of a personal God, accepted 
in theology as a technical term, is not Jewish at all. 
The God of the Bible is the Jehovah, i. ¢., the In- 
finite and Absolute, the Substance and Essence of 
all that is, was and will be. This Cause of all causes, 
this Understanding supreme, Love, Justice and 
BeMmess universal, cannot be thought or even imag- 
ined as personal. Theology bases the idea of a per- 
sonal God upon the doctrine of incarnation.” With 
this statement The Jewish Messenger, while assert- 
ing that these conventions are mischievous, are 
animated by a migratory desire, tend to weaken 
all religion and lead the young to become infidels,” 
is nevertheless so far in aecord, as to declare that 
„every child in Israel is aware of its truth. The 
Jewish Times also, though a bitter opponent to the 
Convention, says delightedly of Dr. Wise’s definition 
—“ This time he is logical.” 


In Australia a movement has been made toward 
the formation of a new religious body whose ob- 
jects shall be to free the mind from the burden of 
educational dogmas, and direct attention to the un- 
written but infallible promptings of a past and 
present experience.”’ It is also proposed to with- 
stand any sectarian domination whatever, and 
rather to forward by its efforts such direct religious 
communion with the State as will naturally result 
in a code of belief, whose few incontrovertible prin- 
ciples shall be based on patriotism, brotherhood, 
and the general benefit of all.“ 


The Temple of Emanuel on Fifth Avenue in 
this city represents one of the richest Israelite con- 
gregations in the world. Recently the attention of 
the society was called to the famous Hebrew library 
collected at Amsterdam, Holland, and a subscription 
was started for its purchase. The necessary money 
has finally been collected, the books have been 
bought, and the library will be brought over next 
Autumn, as a gift to the Rabbinical Seminary at- 
tached to the Temple. The library thus secured is 
said to surpass any similar collection in Europe. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


News of the Week. 


— 


HOME. 


LBANY was all ready for a grand demonstra- 
tion at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new State Capitol on Saturday, but the ceremonies 
lost half, or rather ninety-nine hundredths of their 
importance by reason of a persistent downfall of 
rain, which began early in the morning and contin- 
ued until no one cared whether it stopped or not. 
The Masons of the State had made great prepara- 
tions for laying the corner-stone with all the detail 
prescribed by their ritual for such occasions, and it 
is certainly creditable to the discipline of the Order 
that the delegates turned out in all the magnificence 
of their regalia and faced the rain for five mortal 
hours with most commendable pluck. There are 
few more dispiriting sights than a civic ‘procession, 
or a military procession on a civic occasion, fulfill- 
ing the arrangements of its programme in the midst 
of a rain storm. However, the ceremonies were 
carried through to the bitter end, one of the mili- 
tary bands pathetically playing Put me in my 
little bed’’ while marching in review before the 
Governor and staff. Two somewhat brief addresses 
were made, and considering the inauspicious circum- 
stances the best was done that could be done. It is 
a merciful dispensation of Providence that up toa 
certain point people are disposed to be grimly merry 
on such an occasion, and this disposition was nota- 
bly manifested on Saturday; jokes, if we may be- 
lieve the reports, being cheerfully bandied back and 
forth in spite of the stern command to “keep silence 
in the rauks.“ and the troops facetiously thrusting 
their bayonets through the umbrellas of self-com- 
placent spectators. 


From Washington we have accounts of an offi- 
cial unpleasantness between Secretary Boutwell 
and Revenue Commissioner Pleasanton. The latter 
it seems gave out a contract for stamp paper toa 
Connecticut firm, when a like contract, but fora 
different kind of paper, had, after long and careful 
consideration, been awarded to a Philadelphia firm. 
Secretary Boutwell annulled this contract when the 
facts of the case became known to him, and although 
the law officers of the Treasury sustain the action of 
the Secretary, Commissioner Pleasanton denies his 
right to interfere in the case, and both officers are 
preparing papers to be submitted during the leisure 
moments of the President when he returns to Wash- 
ington. The paper is intended for the use of the new 
proprietary Revenue Stamp, and for the whisky, 
beer and tobacco stamps. The first contract con- 
templated the use of tiated paper, with localized 
fiber, such as is used in the new Treasury notes, but 
the Commissioner decided without consulting any- 
one that such paper does not take printing well and 
that it will not adhere to barrels and boxes. Very 
important considerations if they are sustained by 
facts. 


We have again to chronicle the civilized result 
of the Indian Council at Ocmulgee. It will be 
remembered that at the close of last year a conven- 
tion was held whereat a committee was appointed 
to propose a form of government. This committee 
has reported in favor of adopting the Constitution 
framed and submitted in 1870. Provision is also 
made for a provisional government, and for the 
election of officers as prescribed by the constitu- 
tion. A proposition providing for equal represen- 
tation occasioned considerable discussion, and was 
undecided at the latest dates. It is not, of course, 
to be expected that the convention will result in 
the entire suppression of hostilities, for even Indi- 
ans who are capable of holding a parliamentary 
convention will not submit to be shot by border 
ruffians, but, it is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. Raids on the part of the Apaches continue 
meanwhile, but General Sherman, who has just 
returned to Washington from a tour of inspection, 
reports affairs not so bad as they might be, and 
enough cavalry on the plains te secure good beha- 
vior at least in the quarters where danger is most 
to be apprehended. 


It appears to be pretty generally accepted in En- 
gland, and it is beginning to be believed in this 
country, that the International Workingmen’s 
Society was the power behind the Commune in the 
late outbreak at Paris. Such being the case it is in- 
teresting to learn something of the nature of this 
organization, Not much is authoritatively publish- 
ed as yet, but from different sources we gather that 
the Society is represented in this country, where its 
members are increasing; that its opinions are advo- 
cated by journals in nearly all the different ooun- 
tries and languages of Europe, and that its aims are 
to bring about an effective union between working- 
men throughout Christendom. Thus the strikes of. 
the future will be sustained by the contributions of 
workmen throughout the civilized world, as soon as 
the action of the strikers is approved by the Cen- 
tral Council. Such an organization of course ne- 
ceasitates a wise administrative and executive 
leader, the choice of whom will be at least difficult. 
It will, of course, be the aim of the society to secure 
the highest wages possible for its members, and a 
section of its members, at least, propose an entire re- 
organization of the social system. The first great 
demonstration of the Society, namely the reign of 
the Commune at Paris, may be regarded by some as 
a failure, but it is intimated that the leading spirits 
of the International do not so translate it for their 
followers. The fact that the whole power, crippled 
though it was, of France, was defied for a couple of 
months by the Commune is so glorified that the ex- 
cesses, disasters, and final collapse which followed, bid 
fair to. be in a measure ignored by those who are 
most interested to forget them, while every victim 
of the Versailles soldiery, and every man or woman 
who is banished to the penal colonies will be, it is 
feared, successfully canonized as a martyr on the 
rolls of the Society. Let us, however, in hoping for 


the best, trust that before a general war is declared 
between labor and capital, each will be enabled to 
perceive what is good in the other and resort as 
England and America have lately done to a Joint 
High Commission, with plenipotentiary powers in 
regard to co-operation. 

So far has the work on the abutments for the 
East River Bridge progressed, that the managers of 
the enterprise are beginning to talk aloud about 
difficulties which have doubtless long been dis- 
cussed in private. Among the most serious of the 
problems which they are considering is that of the 
viaduct connecting the western end of the bridge 
with the station at Chatham Square. This will 
clear the house-tops for part of the distance, but so 
great would be the danger in case of a fire beneath 
it, that it is thought a wide row of absolutely fire- 
proof warehouses will have to be erected, and, in 
part at least, incorporated wih the structure 
itself. This can of course be done only at au enor- 
mous expense, and we regret to learn that the 
political bearings of the question are being agitated, 
with a view to consolidate the two cities. Brook- 
lyn unaided, it it is said, cannot build the bridge, 
and it is rather inconsequentially added that the 
dilemma, involving $25,000,000 as the estimated high- 
est cost of the bridge and its approaches, can only 
be solved by an early municipal consolidation with 
New York. ; 

The last meeting of the Viaduct Railway direct- 
ors was a secret one, but it is authoritatively an- 
nounced that a hundred and fifty surveyors are 
actively at work although their report is not suf- 
ficiently advanced to be presented to the directors. 
The survey, when completed, will be very accurate 
and minute. In view of the general misapprehen- 
sion which exists as to the exact character of the 
viaduct it is also announced in a semi-official man- 
ner that the track will run on an average about 
twenty-five feet above the surface of the ground, 
on brick arches, between transverse iron ribs, sup- 
ported by heavy iron lateral columns, of elegant 
design, themselves supported on inverted arches of 
solid masonry built into the ground. The space 
under the arches will be converted into stores and 
markets, having entrances on both sides of the line. 


FOREIGN. 


Versailles is just now the scene of a politi 
crisis, which for the time absorbs public attention, 
and perhaps acts as a safeguard after the stormy 
death of the Commune. The situation is, however, 
by no means encouraging, or even comprehensible. 
Setting aside the telegraphic rumors and reports, 
we gather from accounts by mail, that M. Thiers is 
playing a game which is at once deep and dangerous. 
He is nominally in favor of a republic, but has ex- 
pelled from his ministry every representative of the 
Republican party, save one, M. Jules Simon, and the 
government which he is endeavoring te establish 
bears so remote a resemblance to a true republic, as 
to be hardly recognizapie. Tis plan, so far us it is 
developed, appears to favor a personal form of gov- 
ernment, with himself as the person, until some one 
is found to ascend the throne, a state of things 
which must arouse much dangerous oppositien on 
the part of a very powerful, and not-to-be-disre- 
garded constituency. The fact seems to be that 
something like four-fifths of the present rulers of 
France are Royalists, whose réle is to persuade the 


of government. Meanwhile, the political disabili- 
ties of the Bourbons and Orleanists have been re- 
moved, the former by a vote of 484 to 103, and af- 
fairs are at a standstill awaiting the elections which 
may send over a hundred monarchists to occupy 
the vacant seats in the Assembly. The drift of 
affairs sets strongly just now toward a monarchy, 
to which the army, a very powerful element, is by 
no means especially averse, and which the peasantry, 
if we may believe the bearing of very vague rumors, 
is rather partial. | 


Among the persons who, in case of the estab- 
lishment of a French monarchy, are likely to be 
called to the throne, the Count de Chambord, chief 
of the Bourbons, is just now the most prominent. 
He is described as fairly rich, unambitious, slightly 
indolent, and full of the personal dignity charac- 
teristic of his family. He has for several years been 
entirely out of sight, so far as public notoriety is 
concerned, but the events of the last few weeks 
have caused investigation, and a demand for a 
series of letters published by him in 1860 has sud- 
denly sprung up, justifying the issue of a new 
edition thereof, while his photograph can be pur- 
chased in nearly every city in Europe. His let- 
ters are said to indicate a serene self-complacency, 
and to assert in most unmistakable terms a belief 
in the divine right of kings. This is the man who 
has eclipsed the Orleans Princes as a candidate for 
the throne, and those who favor his cause say that 
the first requisite of a French king, under existing 
circumstances, is that he shall think himself author- 
ized to reign by a power very much higher than 


It is, perhaps, not strictly accurate to use the term 
‘‘eclipsed’”’ in connection with the setting aside of 
the Orleans Princes, for there is a not very well 
authenticated rumor that a compromise has been 
made between the two families, a renewal, in fact, 
of an arrangement proposed many years ago. but 
not carried out at the time, by which the Count de 
Paris, the head of the Orleanist branch of the 
Bourbons, was to be made the legitimate successor 
of Chambord, the recognized head of the family. 


shows that the general feeling of insecurity which 
made The Battle of Dorking such a brilliant literary 
success, is not ignored even in official circles. A 
thoughtful speech on naval affaiys, points out the 
startling fact that there is no reserve force for the 
navy. The 70,000 men (19,000 of them first-class sen- 


proletarians that they are under a Republican form | 


that represented by the votes of any political party. Dre 


A recent debate in the English Parliament Bee 


men) now in service, are ample for the peace estab- 
lishment, but owing to the low standard of seaman- 
ship induced by the introduction of steam, the 190,- 
000 sailors who man the mercantile and fishing fleets 
are for the most part below the man-of-war stand- 
ard. The navy is kept in an efficient condition for 
peace times, by the plan adopted some years since, of 
taking very young boys, training them as sailors 
until they are eighteen, requiring ten years’ service 
as seamen, and discharging them at twenty-eight 
years of age. But the result is that the majority of 
those first-rate seamen quietly pocket their dis- 
charges and are heard of no more. It is proposed 
that by the payment of a small annual stipend the 
Government shall retain a hold upon these men, so 
that they can be called upon in an emergency. 
Certain English statesmen think that in these naval 
training-schools, they see a solution of the great 
question of national defense. It is certain that an 
effective “‘ caste’ of sailors has been created, and as 
the available supply of boys is almost unlimited in 
Great Britain, it is very pertinently asked why 
schools for the three arms of the land service may 
not be established with like favorable results. The 
suggestion is deserving of grave consideration, for 
it offers a very reasonable solution of the most 
puzzling and vital question now before the English 
publie. 


The great Tichborne case continues, and is 
likely to continue for a Jong time, to attract very 
general attention in England. The claimant of 
the Tichborne titles and estate was in the witness- 
box at the last accounts, his examination being con- 
ducted in the most searching manner by the Solic- 
itor-General. The most startling incident of the 
trial was the declaration on the part of the claim- 
ant that a criminal intrigue existed some eighteen 
years ago between himself and a cousin to whom 
he was paying his addresses, and who, as the wife 
of an English gentleman, has been present during 
the whole of the present trial. The claimant is suf- 
fering from a painful disease, and does not appear 
to strengthen the case by his own testimony. Some 
of his answers in the cross-examination indicate 
much irritability of temper, which he charges to 
the pain consequent upon his malady, and ap- 
parently also (for the witness-box has since been 
enlarged and altered) to the uncomfortable posture 
which he was compelled to maintain while giving 
his evidence. 

A telegraphic dispatch to the American Press 
Association, gives a definite form to rumors which 
other authorities vaguely describe as a sharp diplo- 
matic correspondence between Gladstone and Bis- 
marck. Without giving credence to the rumor, we 
may mention that it is based upon the desire of 
Germany to possess the little island of Heligoland, 
off the mouth of the Elbe. Count Bernstorff, it is 
alleged, has presented to the English ministry, 
formal overtures for the transfer of the island, its 
inhabitants having voted unanimously for annex- 
ation to Germany. The German Minister, moreover, 
asserts that during the war Heligoland afforded a 
safe rendezvous for the French fleet, the com- 
merce of Hamburg and Bremen being, in conse- 
quence, completely checked for the time. Ger- 
many, therefore, regards the foreign possession of 
the island as a menace to herself. England, of 
course, refuses to consider this proposition, and so, 
provided the rumor is founded on truth, there is a 
very fair opening for further complications. 


Fighting is again reported at Santo Domingo, 
where on the 4th of June, Baez, or rather his 
army, some 1,500 strong, attacked Cabral, near 
San Juan, where he was encamped with a force 
about equal to that of his assailants. The fight re- 
sulted in the defeat of Cabral, who retreated, blow- 
ing up the magazine and nearly destroying the 
town of San Juan. 


The Markets. 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


— —— 


Barley. bush... 460 Cut-meats, pks...2.643 Pork. cee 
Beans, dus n. 1291 Eggs. bbis. se — | 
t. pkgs..... 90 | Flour, bbis, ... 72.425 | Sides, seater 
Butter, pkgs .. 18.423 Hops. bales.... 1.081! Tobacco.hhas.. 3.304 
Cheese, PKS. . 48,631 | Lard, kegs..... „ Ti do. pks..&c.. 6.24 
Corn. busn..... 653. . 2.643 | Wool. bales.... 8.621 
Corn Meal. bbis..1.196 | Malt. bush..... 58.208 bush. . 658.028 
Corn Meal. bags..1.740 | Uats, bush..... 153.183 
Cotton. bales.. 14.397 | Peas. bush..... —— 


Wholesale Prices, Current on Saturday, June th, were as fol- 


lows: 
Wheat, etc. 


White West., #bush | Corn. # bush 
ber do. bush.. 1.546 1.5 e 
te Genesee, bu....1.66@1.85 | Oats, bun 

Spring, No.1, # bush....1,49@1.50 | Barley, malt # busn.... 90@1.35 


Fleur and Meal. 
State Extra. d bbl .....6.10@6,90 | Southern Extra. 75@10.25 
State Medium. ® bb)... 5.40@5.80 ; do. med. 
W Extra. & bbl. 8. 4% 1d. 25 Rye Fiour. inf. to ex.... 
Corn-Meal, 


estern 
Western medium ®bb1..5.4026.25 int 2.04.20 
Extra Genesee, # bbl. ..6.95@8.75 | * 


Previsions. 
Pork. clear. West. bb. | Beef. India hat 
Prime West. Mess. do. oulders. 
eee eee pick} erecee 
— ex. dbl. j — * eeeee eeeeeree 12 
Beet, plain Mess, & bbi......$12.50 | Lard, choice, # 5 
Batter. 
tate Extra, B.......... 
uns; 1 Common grades, 
Western Ex., 12 | * 
Cheese. 

Factories. 12 | Farm Dai 
— 

LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORK, June th, 1871. 
Receipts fer the week, re 

ves. | Sheev and Lambs...........26.085 

ee 8 eee 

Prices. 

Pri | Sn 4 Seer 
| 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE PAINE-MOTOR. 


F this does not prove the most extraordinary 
disvovery of the age it will certainly have to be 
named the most extraordinary fraud. From the 
knowledge we have on the subject there would seem 
to be no middle ground. The machine has certainly 
performed continuously with a three-horse power, 


driven apparently by a two-cell battery at an insig- 


nificant expenditure of zinc. Expert witnesses tes- 
tify to this. A three-horse power is not so small a 
matter that it could be so easily obtained by some 
concealed motor eluding the search of intelligent 
eyes. There has been a suspicious delay in making 
application to actual work of this wonderful discov- 
ery, as there has been abundant time since the first 
machine was put up to multiply copies and set them 
to practical duty. It is only fair however to give 
time for the elaboration of improvements. It is 
undoubtedly true that a number of prominent eap- 
italists and electricians are sufficiently satisfied*with 
the prospects of success to be Mr. Paine’s backers, 
and we are told that a few weeks will settle the 
question. The Scientific American, representing 
orthodoxy on the subject, is very decided, not to 
say eurt, in the matter. Orthodoxy is generally 
right, and adventurers who proclaim revolutionary 
discoveries before these discoveries are made good 
in actual practice, are generally wrong, almost 
always foolish, but in rare instances victorious. The 
Scientific American, in common with most of the 
regular authorities in mechanics, is quite beside 
itself on any hint of perpetual motion, and when 
Mr. Paine very foolishly proclaims that he can real- 
ize 2,000 horse-power from three grains of zirc, it is 
like flinging a red eloth before a bull. Any one is 
safer in being skeptical on hearing such bluster as 
that. Nevertheless a candid: person must admit 
that this ghost of perpetual motion which is invoked 
so frequently to frighten inquirers is a vciisance, 
and tends to repress the investigation of truth. The: 
men who use it have no clear idea of what they 
mean. Perpetual motion in the Universe is a fact; 
in terrestrial mechanics it is, under present reason- 
ings, an impossibility on account of gravitation. 
And yet we know too little about the forces that. 
play around us to aver that none of them can ever 
be harnessed to our machines, in such way as to 
produce what would in our present state of knowl- 
edge be called perpetual motion. The science of 
mechanics is about the most complete of all, and 
from the nature of the subject the one most sus- 
ceptible of the clearest determinations, and vet even. 
in this sphere, the most completely within our 
mind’s grasp, there are a multitude of questions 
which a layman may ask that an expert, cannot 
answer. 


CONDURANGA. 


TS United States Minister to Equador has 
sent to Washington some specimens of this 
plant, for trial by American Surgeons. It comes 
with a curious history. A woman of Equador had a 
husband agonized and dying with cancer. She 
thought it would be a mercy to put him out of 
existence, selected a plant from the woods supposed 
te be poisonous, and administered a decoction of it 
to her spouse. Instead of dying he began to amend 
and under the continued administration recovered. 
This is very romantic and would make an excellent 
story for the introduction of a quack remedy, quite 
eclipsing the sands of life.“ It is hard to believe 
that the Government at Washington is made the 
dupe of commercial speculatien in this matter 
through its Minister, and yet we cannot see that 
private gain has anything to do with it, orif it has 
it has taken the poorest way to success. Myriads of 
remedies have heretofore been tried for cancer 


without success, and a man may be pardoned for not 


expecting any such boon as a specific. And yet 
there is a feeling on the part of many in the medical 
profession which represses the search for novelties 
as if it bore a taint of quackery. The history of 
medical progress forbids men to stand still until 
they have so mastered the mysteries of pathology 
that they can tell beforehand by the reasoning pro- 
cesses what remedy is needed foracure. The great 
proportion of remedies in use cannot be justified on 
any other ground than that experience has shown 
them to be effective. Conduranga is very likely of 
no more value than a hundred other things; it is 
none the less wise to have it carefully tested. In 
some few cases it has thus far seemed to be helpful. 

There is but a small quantity in the country, only, 

we believe, what was sent to Washington. Manya 


69@82 | sufferer would be glad to send to the ends of the 


earth for any remote suggestion of relief, and such 
should be allowed every possible chance of benefit, 
so long as the profession confesses itself hopeless 
before this foul disease. 


—An English physician says, as the result of 
his experience, that no medical agent iz so effective 
in cases of Bright’s disease as the Turkish bath. It 
must be repeated two or three times a day, and as 
each bath takes two hours, the loss of time is a serious 
consideration. The objection may be overcome by 
taking the time early in the morning and the last 
thing at night. The effectiveness is probably due to 
the greatly increased action of the skin. Any one 
who has experienced the luxury of a genuine Turk- 
ish bath in Constantinople knows that perspiration 
flows as if one were actually about to turn into 
fluid. 


— The terrible infatuation of the Communists 
is explained by a Paris physician on the ground of 
an epidemical mania. The strain of the long ‘Aege 
brought on a mental aberration, so that women and 
even girls could be led in their craze to be incendia- 
ries and court death for a few francsaday. The 
theory has plausibility and, fer the credit of human 
nature, one may be very willing to accept it at least 
as a partial extenuation for unparalleled atrocities. 
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Farm and Garden. 


ARDENING ror MONEY.—This new book, 
published by Loring, of Boston, is by Charles 
Barnard, whose experiences, in the various depart- 
ments of Agriculture have been given to the public 
in various forms and have already been noticed in 
these columns. The present volume is divided into 
three parts, to wit: Flowers, My Ten Rod Farm, 
or How I became a Florist. Mrs. Maria Gilman's 
Successful Experiment;’’ The Strawberry Garden, 
John and Kate Wellson’s Successful Experiment ;’’ 
and Farming by Inches; or, ‘With Brains, Sir,’ 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nellson’s Successful Experi- 
ment.” It must not be inferred from the successful 
character of all these experiments that no obstacles 
were met and overcome, or that the Gilmans, Well- 
sons and Nellsons, had nothing to learn, and little 
to discourage them. The directions for cultivating 
the different kinds of crops are arranged in a collo- 
quial and generally interesting shape, calculated to 
catch the attention and hold it to the end. This is 
just such a book as ought to be read by thousands 
of people all over the country, and especially in the 
vicinity of our large cities. Suburban villages, like 
any of those within a score of miles of New York, 
are sadly off for vegetables. In some places the 
market-men have to procure their supplies from 
New York, and of course the consumers must pay 
accordingly.. Now if people dould be induced to 
profit by the lessons of Mr. Barnard’s book, net only 
would there be a more abundant supply of every- 
thing, but the demand would increase and very 
likely the sanitary condition of the inhabitants 
would improve iy consequence of a more generous 
vegetable diet. 


CEMENT FLOORS. 


MARYLAND correspondent of the Cultiva- 

tor gives his experience in making cement floors 
as follows: Prepare a box five feet long and three 
feet wide, place gravel on one side, barrels of tar on 
the other side, and have a large pot to keep the tar 
hot. Place sufficient gravel in the box and add hot tar 
sufficient to cut all the gravel by mixing; then place 
it on the floor and roll until two inches’ thickness 
is evenly laid over the floor. Then it should stand 
a day or two; but if pressed for time begin by put- 
ting two shovelfuls of coarse gravel to one of pure 
cement in the box until there is as much as can be 
mixed conveniently. Then thoroughly mix gravel 
and cement before adding water; then add water 
and mix to usual consistency of mortar. Then place 
the batch on the floor and continue with the same 
mixture, which is thick enough, until the surface is 
covered one half-inch thick. You will then find the 
stone has disappeared, and the cement is soft on top. 
‘hen take one shovelful of cement and one of clean 
sharp sand, mix and coat the floor over. If it con- 
tinue soft, add dry cement sifted over the top, and 
work in with a pigsterer’s trowel, which will render 
it hard, smooth and as firm as free stone, and good 
for a century. Any good farm hand can put it 
down if gravel is convenient, ang if cement is worth 
$1.50 to $2.00 per barrel, a floor can be laid at half 
the cost of wood, and worth infinitely more,“ The 
writer also makes drain pipes for all purposes, and 
believes thoroughly in gas-tar not only for its ce- 
menting properties, but because in his experience it 
is an effectual protection against rats. 


THE COTTON CROP. | 
11 Bureau of Agriculture at Washington has 


received returns from nearly three hundred 
counties, representing the most productive districts 
of each of the cotton States, and showing the compar- 
ative acreage and the condition of the crops in the 
first week of June. A diminyfion in the area planted 
in cotton appears in every State except Florida. 
The most careful analysis of the returns, with due 
regard in making averages to the extent of cotton 
production in the respective counties, gives the fol- 
lowiug percentage of reduction in comparison with 
last year: Virginia, thirty per cent,; North Caro- 
lina, fourteen; South Carolina, thirteen ; Georgia, 
twelve; Alabama, thirteen; Mississippi, fifteen; 
Louisiana, eight; Texas, fourteen; Arkansas, six- 
teen; Tennessee, twelve. These State averages 
reduced to a general average, the assumed acreage 
of the respective States being an element in the cal- 
culation, will place the reduction of the cotton of 
1871, as compared with that of 1870, between four- 
teen and fifteen per cent., equivalent to nearly a 
million and a third of acres. This would leave 
between seven and a half and eight millions of acres 
as the present area in cotton, 


GRAPE-VINE TERMINOLOGY. 


12 Illinois State Horticultural Society, and 
the Missouri Valley Grape Growers’ Association 
have adopted the following terminology of the 


grape-vine: 

Roots— That part of the vine growing below the 
surface of the ground, 

Stem—The main stock below the branches. 

Arm—aA portion of the vine permanently trained 
in a horizontal position. 

Shoots—Green wood. This consists of fruit shoots, 
„young canes” and suckers.“ 

Lateral—A branch from a shoot. 

Cane—A ripening shoot from the stem, arm or 
spur. 

Spur—The cane cut short. a 

Joint of Node — The enlarged parts whence come 
buds, leaves or tendrils. 

Internode—The part between joints. 

Tendrils—A twining support. 


WeEEDs.—It is stated that there are now no less 
than 214 weeds which have been introduced into the 
United States from foreign countries, and princi- 
pally from England. As a proof of the rapidity 
with which useless plants are accidentally brought 
over the seas, it is said that in 1887 there were only 
137 foreign weeds known in this country. As far 
back as 1672 a curious little volume, called New 


* 


the factotum,“ 


England Rarities, gave a list of twenty-two plants 
which the author considered had sprung. up since 
the English had kept cattle in New England. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EASON anv Farrn— Down, forever down, 
with any religion that requires upon its ig- 
norant altar the sacrifice of Reasun, that compels 
her to abdicate forever the shining throne of the 
soul, strips from her form the imperial purple, 
snatches from her hand the scepter of thought, and 
makes her the bond-woman of asenseless faith! If 
a man should tell you that he had the most beauti- 


where it was should insist upon having your eyes 
shut, you would likely suspect, either that he had 
no painting or that it was some pitiable daub. 
Should he tell you that he was a most excellent per- 
former on the violin, and yet refuse to play unless 
your ears were stopped, you would think, to say the 
least of it, that he had an odd way of convincing 
you of his musical ability. But would his conduct 
be any more wonderful than that of a religionist 
who asks that before examining his creed you will 
have the kindness to throw away yourreason? The 
first gentleman says, Keep your eyes shut, my 
pieture will bear everything but being seen’’; ‘‘ Keep 
your ears stopped, my music objects to nothing but 
being heard.“ The last says, Away with your 
reason, my religion dreads nothing but being under- 
stood.’’—Col. R. G. Ingersoll. 


SOUTHERN PREACHERS.—A correspondent of the 
National Baptist writes from the South: ‘One 
thing which looks strange to a person from the New 
England or Middle States is, that nearly all the 
preachers in the Southwest are engaged in secular 
pursuits. I stopped once in a blacksmith’s shop, and 
inquiring of the blacksmith who preached at a cer- 
tain church near by, found that he was the man. 
At another town, on inquiring for the Baptist 
preacher, I was directed to the police justice of the 
town. In a Southwestern village hotel I called 
an active but dignified negro, to 
brush the mud off my boots. Being in a conversa- 
tional mood, I said, ‘John, do you go to church?’ 
„Ves, sah.“ ‘To what church?’ De Baptis’ church.’ 
Are there many colored Baptists about here?’ ‘A 
right smart chance of ’em, sah.’ ‘Do they have a 
preacher?’ I is de preacher, sah.’ I was not only 
taken a little aback, but felt some scruples about 
receiving such attention from ‘a brother in the 
cloth’; but it is no more thought of in the South- 
west for a minister to keep a store, work at a trade, 
or cultivate a farm, than it would be in the East for 
a lawyer or a physician to have a share in a mer- 
cantile venture. Not one preacher in fifty lives of 
the Gospel. Ministers support themselves and 
preach for nothing, or next to nothing. 


Keep Your Tor Coou.—The closing words of 
James Parton in his article on Artemus Ward,“ are 
as follows: He was not a deep drinker. He was a 
man of strong appetite. It was the nights wasted: 
in conviviality which his system needed for sleep 
that sent him to his grave forty years before his 
time. For men of his position and cast of charac-. 
ter, for all editors, literary men and artists, there is 
only one safety—teetotalism. He should have taken 
the advice of the stage-driver on the plains, to 
whom he offered some whiskey; and I recommend 
it strongly to the countless hosts who read this pa- 
per every week: ‘I don’t drink, I won’t drink, and 
I don’t want to see any one else drink. I’m of the 
opinion of those mountains—keep your top cool. 
They’ve got snow, and I’ve got brains, that’s all the 
difference.“ 


BRAVE AND Mopsr.— There is a conductor on 
a New York city horse-railroad who was a lieuten- 
ant in the Northern army during our war. When 
Napoleon declared war he hastened to the father- 
land, and donned his battle-worn uniform, hung his 
medal on his breast, presented his letters at head- 
quarters and asked to be-assigned to active service. 


Salm’s staff, and served gallantly till the end of the 
war. 
collects his five-cent fares as contentedly as ever. 


—The true shoddy wealth is that which has 
been acquired by dishonest practices and reckless 
speculations, and which, though it has transferred 
money from one individual to another, and gene- 
rally from the honest man to the trickster, has not 
added a dollar to the wealth of the nation. The 
actors in some of these so-called enterprises“ 
bring to mind the anecdote of a man who professed 
his intention to go West and open a jeweler’s shop. 
„What is your capital?“ he was asked. A crow- 
bar,“ was his reply; can't I open a jeweler’s shop 
with that?’ The last ten years have heen fertile jn 
examples of this burglary calling itself business. 


—Said our genial professor of natural history 
to a college class-mate: Sometimes, when stones 
and trees are split open, lizards and other reptiles 
are found in them, with no manifest way by which 
they entered; it is thought, by the common people, 
that those animals were created where they are 
found; is that your opinion, Mr. X ?” No, sir.“ 
“Why not, Mr. X?o Because, sir. I am not one 
of the common people.“ National Baptist. 


—At a funeral at Des Moines, after the funeral- 
sermon, the preacher gave permission to any friend 
of the deceased to make a fewremarks. A chap 
got up and called the attention of the mourners to 
an article of hair invigorator, which he had the 
agency of for the State of Iowa, and which the 
deceased used before his death. 

—No plant yields so great an amount of nutri- 
ment from the same extent of soil as the banana. 
Humboldt estimated that it returns twenty times 
as much as the potato, and one hundred and thirty- 
three times as much as wheat. 

—Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God sends 


them, and the evils bear patiently and sweetly, for 
this day only is ours; we are dead to yesterday, and 


| are not born te the morrow.—Jeremy Taylor. 


ful painting in the world, and after taking you] 


He was made Adjutant-General on Prince Salm- = 


Then he returned to this country, and now | 


—The hydrate of chloral, which has been re- 
garded as a most important discovery by medical 
men, for its remarkably quieting qualities, develops 
by use another tendency, which makes it in certain 
systems very dangerous. It is found to decompose 
the blood, and to bring on hemorrhage from 
wounds, which is not easily stopped. 


—There isn’t a base-ball club in Xenia, Ohio, 
and the authorities keep out patrolmen on all the 
roads, with instructions to shoot any man approach- 
ing with bat or ball. It is expected that the popula- 
tion, under this administration, will double every 
three months by —— trom infected locali- 
ties. 


— Bonaparte once said to Madame de Condorcet, 
widow of the philosopher, and a noted politician of 
her time: I do not like women who meddle with 
politics.” To which she instantly replied: “ Ah, 
General, as long as you men take a fancy to cut off 
our heads now and then, we are interested in know- 
ing why you do it.“ 


—It is officially announced in a Massachusetts 
State document that women employed in house- 
work there live, asa rule, in greater comfort than 
any other class of female laborers—tbat is, their 
food is better, lodgings more comfortable, and their 
wages enable them to dress neatly and comfortably, 
and to save something. 


—A recent number of the London Telegraph 
offers (in its advertising column) to let certain sub- 
urban villas, and adds the following inducement: 
Every shade of religious opinion provided for in 
the neighborhood, from the highest form of wsthetic 
ceremonial to the simplest phase of religious sen- 
timent.”’ 


—The Philadelphia surgeons, like other wise 
people, are opposed to high-heeled shoes. Dr. Wm. 
H. Pancoast remarked the other day, after perform- 
ing a painful operation on an interesting little girl 
whose feet had been ruined by wearing wrongly 
constru cted shoes, This is the beginning of a large 
harvest of such cases.” 


—A fellow dropped in among the unsuspecting 
people of Fitchburg a few days ago and swindled 
them in a way they despised. He pretended to be 
agent for the Union carpet-sweeper, and sold that 
article at prices ranging from $3 to $5. He bought 
the sweepers at a store in the same town for $2.50 


—The people of Pittsburg are indignant be- 
cause a Committee of ladies and gentlemen, interest- 
ed in attending to the erection of a soldiers’ monu- 
ment there have not displayed the name of a single 
soldier upon the column, but have ornamented the 
shaft with their own cognomens instead. 


—Mr. Collins of Hartford bought a ferocious 
watch-dog. Mr. Collins came home late that night. 
His wife says that his trousers can’t be mended. 
The dog’s skin is for sale cheap. Mr. Collins hopes 
to be able to sit down in a few weeks. 


—Hawthorne tells in one of his English letters 
of attending some dinner, where he tickled John 
Bull’s self-conceit “with a few sentences of most 


outrageous flattery, and sat down in a general pud- 
dle of good feeling.”’ 


—The Liberal Christian avows that if never 
knew a minister who did not, in proportion to his 
means, give more money every year for religious 
purposes than was given by the wealthiest of his 
parishioners. 

A private in the army recently sent a letter to 
his sweetheart, closing with, May Heaven cherish 
and keep you from yours truly John Smith.“ 

—Coleridge said that the atrocities of the 
French revolution were fit to makea “holiday in 
hell.“ 

—John Wesley said: “I dare no more fret than 
curse and swear.”’ 


Publishers’ Department. 


The Art of Electro-Plating. 

Few persons bave an adequate idea of the great 
improvements that have taken place in the last few 
years in the art of Electro-plating by the Meriden 
Britannia Company, of West Meriden, Conn. We 
recently bad an opportunity of inspecting this vast 
establishment, which is probably the most extensive 
of its kind in the world. Every conceivable article 
of table or communion ware, and a great variety of 
articles of ornament, are manufactured and finished 
in such a manner as to almost deceive experts, when 
compared with goods made of solid silver. This 
company are the sole owners of many valuable pat- 
ents, one of which is for depositing silver any re- 
quisite thickness on the parts of spoons and forks 
where most exposed to wear; also the celebrated 
Porcelain-lined Ice Pitchers, of which they are now 
making a specialty. The business of this establish- 
ment, the salesroom of which is at 199 Broadway, 
N. V., is en ormous. The yearly production is over 
$3,000,000, and is constantly increasing.—Independ- 


ent. 
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Summer Resort. 

From what we know of the valley of Northern 
New Jersey, and the proprietors of The Harrington 
House at Demarest Station, we should think that it 
would be an exceedingly pleasant place for spend- 
ing the summer. The advertisement of this new 
hotel is to be found in another column, and full par- 
ticulars may be had on application to the mer 
tors, 


— 
Pictures! 

We have now mailed an engraving of Westin 
to every name on our lists entitled to receive that 
picture. Any subscribers who ought to have re- 
ceived it, and who have failed to do so, will do us a 
favor by notifying the Publishers to that effect. 

— 


Time! 
Subscribers who do not receive their paper ‘tegu- 
larly, or in proper time, will please inform the 


When does your Subscription Expire 2 

Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the 
CHRISTIAN UNION at the expiration of the time for 
which it is paid, so that if you wish to continue it, 
it would be well to renew your subscription at least 
one week before the time expires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the 
little printed label of the wrapper, bearing your ad- 
dress. The date there shows the expiration of your 
subscription. If you want the papers to come right 
along, send your renewal, with $3. During the com- 
ing Fall, the paper will be improved in various ways, 
and a valuable premium will be given to every sub- 
scriber, old and new. 


— 
—ͤ——ũ — 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. ; 


— —ñ—ä— 
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to > 
I have used a Grover & Baker Machine for seven 
years for all kinds of family sewing, quilting bed- 
quilts, and embroidering, and have made heavy 
beaver cloth cloaks. I have no trouble with the un- 
der thread wearing off, neither will the stitch break 
on bias seams in washing and ironing. I have used 
my machine more than a year without re-setting the 
needle, and have used it six years without any re- 
pairs more than I could do myself. 
Mrs. Dr. W. J. SCOTT, 
364 Prospect Street, 
Cleveland, O. 


An Important Work. 

THE PARENTS’ GUIDE; or Human Development 
through Inherited Tendencies. By Mrs. Hester 
Pendleton. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
One vol. 12mo. Price $1.50. 

The new edition of this work, just published, 
should be placed in the hands of every parent, and 
especially would we recommend it to the young 
women who are to become the mothers of all the 
next generation. It is full of wholesome advice, 
written in a most chaste and beautiful style. It 
will be sent to any address by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by the publisher, 8. R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, New York. 


Herald of Health. 
Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.’’ Woop & HOLBROOK, | 
Bos Laight St. New York. 
Paralysis. 
3 OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE NERVES, by Geo. 
H. Taylor, M.D., shows how to cure these diseases 
without medicine. Price $1.00. 
S8. R. WEIIS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
— — 


When the sewing- machine leaves the factory, no 
one can know how thoroughly it becomes identified 
with the material prosperity of the country. A his- 
tory of a sewing-machine would be far more inter- 
esting than the Story of a Dollar“ which some one 
has written out. It could tell, had it a tongue, of ma- 
ny homes made happy, of lightened labors, of cheeks 
made ruddy, which before were blanched by mid- 
| night toil, and of thousands saved from vice by the 
independence it brought with it Welcome then 
sewing-machine! thy mission is to cheer woman and 
make her happy. Goto T. CASSIN, No. 326 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, and buy a Singer machine, and 
you will never regret it. 


FROM Auction.—A large lot of Ladies’ Solid Gold 
Hunting Case Watches, full jeweled, detached lever 
movements, $24 each—usual price $40. F. J. Nasu, 
712 Broadway, N. L. Worthy of the fullest con- 
fidence. »_Whristian Advocate, N. . ‘* All that 
Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.’’—Christian at 
Work. 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore, get wis- 
dom, and with all thy getting don’t fail to geta 
liberal supply of SAPOLIO. It maketh glad the 
heart of the heusewife, and drives away all care and 
trouble from your dwelling. 


Oil explosions most frequently occur from the 
lamp becoming upset and broken. By using Pratt’s 
Astral Oil you avoid this as well as any other danger 
incident to dangerous oil. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 


‘| cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 


the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS. &c. 


Mr. HENRY — has — of the Advertisi part- 
ment, and is authorized to with ady 


Me Toutes Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three .Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARsHALL’s Washington.” Both 
Offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
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Financial. 


Wall Street has had another day of panic 
which. it is said, almost ‘equaled the famous 
“Black Friday” in the excitement and financial 
ruin to which it gave rise. The tavorite stock of 
the Rock Island and Pacific Railroad was, it seems 
selected by a clique, for speculattve purposes. A 
„corner“ was made, and the prime mover in the 
affair held according to common report something 
like 220,000 shares on Wednesday night. The price 
advancing in consequence from 125 to 180. This was 
in reality about 50,000 shares more than actually 
existed, and the only element needed to make the 
scheme a success, was u lack of Moacy enough to 
pay for and hold the stock on Thursday. Tue 
money was not torthcoming and the bubble burst, 
the stock falling from 130% te 1W in a couple of 
hours. Outside of the Rock Island operators there 
was little excitement, the general market declining 
only to nominal extent. andthe money market was 
almost undisturbed. On Friday the market was 
at times feverish, bnt with the exception of the 
score or more of failures, the effects of the panic 
had passed away. 

Gold was dull throughout the week. 

Government Bonds were strong, apd un- 
affected by the excitement which prevailed at the 
Stock Exchange. 

Cotton deciined decidedly on Thursday, and re- 
mained unsettled at the close. 

Foreign Exchange advanced at the close of 
the week, the quotations being one basis of 100% 
to 110 for good sixty days sterling commecial paper, 
110% to 110'4 for prime banker’s, and 110% to 1li for 
short sight. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stuck ode since our last: 


American Gold Coin. 1127.12. 112 
U. S. Currency 115,115. 


U. 8. 5-20’s. Cou. 02 wey 11256. 11% 192% 
U 5-20’s. Cou. 4... 412 
U. 8. 5-20“. Cou. WW .. .. 128.112 112 
U. S. 5-20’s. Cu. WW 22114115110, 15 
113%. 115½ 
U. 8. 10-40 Reg......... 110.1 4.11044 
110. 110. 110% 
N. V. Cent. and Hudson con 1B % iy 97 
N. V. Cent. and Hudson scrip.. 986.936.924 
1%. 117.1174 
Northwestern 5.78.77. 10 555 
6144 60% 60% 
Rock 126.130. 130%. 36.1135 
ort 
New Jersev Centrua 110%. 
Harlem enbe is 6 
MARRIAGES, 


A RNES. -In Brooklyn, June 15, by the 
Rev I. Budingten. in the Clinton Av. Cong. 
coc, FREDERICK D. BLAKE to Miss FANNIE 
S., daughter of A. 8. Barnes, Esq. 


n In Brooklyn, on Tuesday, June 
20, by Rev. A. P. Putnam, of the Church of the 
CHARLES T. MACY to Miss CLARA 
EMERY, adopted daughter of Mr. James W. 
Emery. all of Brooklyn. 


DIED. 


from heart disease, about 2 
June lit at the residence of his son in 

Lake Forest, III., Dr. JOHN A, PAINE, aged 76, 

formerly of Uti ca, N. V., and late of ‘Newark, 
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Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


Northern Pacific Rail 
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N — Pacific 
7.52 — at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company's Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
NG FU The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are r ired to be devoted to the re-pur- 
ch — ee * the First Mor e 
mpan e Land Grant of the 
Road exceeds Fifty Million 4 Thislimmense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
bonded debt due. 
With their ample security and high inter- 


e, which is MORE PROFITABLE OR SA 
NG NGE U. 8. VE-T NENTIES. 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 


price in exchange 1 for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES On ane’ or 
Bonds r on Beven-Thirtics se an 


turn, will we paid by the Financial — 
informa ete., can 4 
on ap — at any agency, or scan e under- 


JAY COOKE 00, 


PHILADELPHIA, Nitw YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo. 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 

the count ry. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway. cor. Warren St. 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays’) Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pal Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining siz months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

²˙ for Moncys 
paid into Court. 


NR. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary, 


100. 10036 J visions of an Act of 


GREAT NATIONAL LOAN. 
$134,000,000 New 5 per Cents. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE IN COIN. 

Interest quarterly, February, May, Au- 
gust, and November. 

BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LO- 
CAL OR NATIONAL. 


The Treasury Department having al- 
ready received subscriptions to the 
amount of $66,000,600 to the first two 
hundred millions of the New Loans au- 
thorized by the act of Congress, of July 
14, 1870, for refunding the Public Debt, 
bearing five per cent. per annum inter- 
est, now offers to popular subscription 
the remaining $134,000,000 of this particu- 
lar Loan, and is prepared to promptly 
deliver the Coupon Bonds or Registered 


| Certificates in exchange dollar for dollar 


for any of the United States six percent. 
Bonds or Registered Stocks, known as 
Five-Twenties, or for Gold Coin at the par 
value of the New Loan, and accrued In- 
terest from the first of May. When this 
amount, to which preference is given, is 
taken up, the remainder of the Five per 
Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the Act 
will be offered in connection with $300,- 
000,000 Four and one-half per Cents, and 
any part of $700,000,000 of Four per Cents, 
the one running fifteen years and the 
other thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New 
Five per Cent Bond, under and pursuant 
to the Act of Congress: 

FORM OF FIVE PER CENT. BONDS. 
INTEREST | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881] 5 PER CENT. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE SUM OP 


THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
Congress entitied ** An Act to 
uuthorize the of the National Debt,” ap- 

roved July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved 

an. 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the 4 e of 
the United States, after the Ist day of May, A. 
1881, in Coin of the standard value of the ‘Waited 
States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
Coin, from the day of the date hereot, at the raie 
of FIVE PER Ce NTUM per annum, payable quar- 
terly on the Ist day of February, May August, and 
November, in each year. The principal an interest 
are exempt from the payment of all Taxes or 
Duties of the United States, as well as from taxa- 
tion in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 
local author ity. 


3 of the Treasury. 


Registered Bonds will be issued of the 
denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000, and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The 
interest will be payable in the United 
States, at the office of the Treasurer any 
Assistant Treasurer, or designated de- 
pository of the Government, quarterly, 
on the first days of Fohrnary. May. Au- 
gust, and November of each year. 

The imterest on the Registered Stock of 
this Loan, it is determined by the Treas- 
ury Department, Will be paid under the 
following convenient regulations, thus 
bringing 2 Gold Check for the Quarterly 
Interest, to the Post-oflice,of every hold- 
er, free of trouble or expense, dispen- 
sing with attendance, in person or by 
proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of receipting for and drawing such in- 


terest. 
TREASURY 
LOAN DIVISION, Ma 1871. 
It has been de ined by the he to pay 


he registered stock of the new 


to be paid. 
It ee in order to enable the Department 


to transmit these chetks by mail, that all parties 
eubsctibing to the new loan, or having transfers 
made to them, will furnish t their correct post-0 fice 
I 82 advise the Department of any change, at 


least fi before interest days 
— the Arten immediately nd. Nov. 
the interest days, Feb. 1, May 1, FN „ and N 
the transfer-books will be closed for the purpose 
——.— — checks. If the — 4 is not yarpose of 
r prevfous to the closing, the interest 
will be — to the person to whom the trans- 
ferred certificate was 1 and the assignee must 
look to that —— for t interest to which 


he may be entit 
The new certificate issued upon a transfer of 
e first day of the 


stock will bear interest trom t 
quarter year in which such transfer is made, an 
will invariably be returned to the party who for- 
warded the — certificates by mail, unless 


on Following in operly indorsed, — Bn office of 
the Treasurer at Washingign. the A nt Treas- 
urer at Boston, New York iladeiphis N Baltimore, 
Charleston, New Orleans, St. Louis, or San Fran- 
cisco, or the desi gnated ated depositary at Buffalo, Chi- 
‘Cincinnati, Louisville, Mobile, or Pittsburg. 


rtment 
wey be held b e Treas- 
aren 


the — 

The whole en of the N ew Loan 
will be applied to the payment or re- 
demption and cancellation of the 5-20 
years six per cent. bonds, and in addition 
to these proceeds, the 5-20s are being re- 
duced by purchases, averaging, for two 
years past, about. $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New 
Loan, in connection with the existing 
Sinking Fund process of the Treasury, is 
to reduce both Principal and Interest of 
the Public Debt of the United States. 
The Loan creates no additional supply of 
Government Stocks, while the application | are 
of the surplus revenue is constantly les- 
sening the Funded Stocks bearing six per 
cent. Gold Interest. 

The policy of the Government since the 
close of the War in 1865, which left a debt 
upon the country of $2,755,000,000, and an 
annual taxation of 58311. 000, 000, has been 
to reduce steadily both Debt and Taxes; 
to reduce the Principal of the Debt by 
actual payments, and to lessen the annual 


Internal Taxes can be dispensed with in 


Kk | By exchange of 5500, 000,000 United States 


burden of Interest, and thereby the bur- 


den of Taxation, not only through such 
payments, but by funding the debt at 
the cheapest rates of interest precticable 
from time to time, until it is now felt that 
the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, 
and vast and growing resources of the 
country. From $2,755,000,000 the Principal 
of ‘the Debt has been reduced to $2,260,- 
000,000—both sums exclusive of accrued 
interest—and from the heavy burden of 
5151, 832,000. per annum, the Interest charg- 
ed bas been reduced to 5112, 780,000 per an- 
num; while the annual taxation, under 
the Internal Revenue system, which the 
necessities of the War and the Debt 
thereby crcated rendered necessary for 
at least a short series of years, has been re- 
duced from $311,000,000 in 1865-66 to about 
$14,000,000 per year in 1870-71 (estimat- 
ing for the highest probable eollections 
in the current month, the last of the Fis- 
cal year), or less than one-half the first 
named sum. And in the year 1871-72 a 
further reduction of $28,000,000 will come 
in under the Act of July, 1870, so as to 
give only $126,000,000 for the year or about 
two-fifths of the maximum of 1865-66. 

By the successful refunding of the Pub- 
lic Debt, at moderate rates of Interest, 
and by continued economies in the ex- 
penditures of the Government—which in 
two years, from March 4, 1869, to March 4, 
1871, amounted to $126,700,949, or an aver- 
age saving per year of $63,350,474--it is 
believed that nearly the entire system of 


a few years, or so much of it as requires 
the machinery of District Assessors and 
Collectors. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just 
published the Monthly Schedule of the 
Public Debt to June 1, from which it ap- 
pears that he has further reduced the 
total of Funded Gold-bearing debt since 
May 1, by the sum of $8,000,000 by pur- 
chase of United States 5-20s for the Sink- 
ing Fund, and reduced the 5-20s by the 
further sum of $8,217,400 by t ee 
into New 5 per Cents. The whole Funded 
Debt now stands, $1,894,128,750, as against 

2,107,846,150 two years ago when the 
present Administration came into office. 
Adding to these sums the net Circulation 
of the Treasury (that is, in Greenbacks 


and Greenback Certificates, after deduct- 
ing Gold and Currency on hand), the fol- 
lowing is the comparison of Debt of all 
Kinds, at present, and at the close of the 
War, and 1800: 


uly. J 1865. March, 1869. June, 1871. 
U. S. Stocks. — $2,107, 84150 ‘128,750 
Circulation... 606,21 545.804 366,333,003 


Total. 5 $2,491 309,904 92.260, 461.753 


The following table affords a classifica- 
tion of the Funded Stock (in Gold) of the 
United States, as at present outstanding: 


5-208, 1802 eee O82 958,500 
35-208, 1 123,660,150 38,52 100 177 Hit ee 
5-208, 1865 ( 79.300.500 70.851.400 250.2 
5-208, 1867 241,686,550 91.425.100 833,011. 
5-208, 1868... 00. 11,603,000 39,612,350 
Total 5-208. . 51.000, 46,700 $387,229,250 51, 387.665.950 
Sixes, 1881. 93.200, 400 190,417,700 283,678, 100 
Fives, 1 lie 57, — — 137.287.650 194.507, A0 
Fives, 1874. 6,045,000 20,000, 
New fives, i. 5. 117. 400 3.100, 400 8.217, 400 
Total..... $1,170,048,750 $724, 080,000 17 $1, 128,750 
Total March 4, 07,846. 150 
Reduction of Funded Debt... $213,717,400 
Yearly Gold Interest charge, 1869.,..... $124,256,350 
Present yearly charge............ 


Reduction in Interest Charge.......... $12,835,357 

The 8 further reduction of the 

annual interest charge upon the Public 
Debt by refunding is as follows: 


six per cents for new five per cents of 


1 
By exchange of 5300, 000, 00 United States 
six per cents for four and a half per 
˙—%—̃— 500,000 
By exchange of 3700, 000, 000 United Sta 
six per cents for four per cents ort: 14,000, 


Total saving per annum by 
O. NORVELL, 
In charge of 1 U. 8. Loans. 


_ 'PREASURY OFFICE 
NEw YORK, June 3, 1871. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
185 Bleecker St., New York. 
Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable 38 G interest due. 


$5,000 ,000 


THE NEW YORK 
(VIADUCT) 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS: 
ALEXANDER T. STEWART, A. OAKEY HALL, 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
AUGUSTUS BELMONT, PETER B. SWEENY, 
CHARLES A. LAMONT,“ LEVI P. MorTON, 
JAMES F. D. LANNIER, HUGH SMITH, 
FRANKLIN OsGeoD, WILLIAMT.BLODGETT. 
WILLIAM BUTLER DUNCAN, RICHARD O’GoRMAN. 
JOHN J. BRADLEY, Jose F. NAVARRO, 
CHARLES L. TIFFANY, HENRY SMITH, 
WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, EDWARD B. WESLEY, 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN, MANTON MARBLE, 
RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, JOHN TAYLOR JOHN- 

STON, 
HENRY HILTON. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President. 
HUCH 
Vice-President. 
W. BUTLER DUN CAN, 
Treasurer, 
EDWARD F. BARKER,} 
Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Direetors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation 
in that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on 
Stock Subscriptions give public notice for and on 
behalf of the Directors, and of such Company, 
that Books of Subscription for the Capital Stock 
thereof will be opened on WEDNBSDAY., the 
TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF JUNE instant, at 
the following places in this City. viz. : 

At the Banking House of 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C., 

No. 11 Nassau street. 


At the Banking House of the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 


No, 31 Union square, 


The Company is authorized to construct two Via- 
duct Railways or branches through the City of 
New York, on the east and west sides thereof, from 
a common starting point at or near Chambers St., 
between Broadway and Chatham St.; also across 
the Harlem River and through Westchester Coun- 
ty; with power to build additional tines of railway 
or branches, from time to time, in any part of the 
City or Westchester County. The property acquirea 
by the Company is exempted from taxes and assess 
ments during the period allowed for the Amal comple- 
tion of the raihvay in the city. The Mayor. Alder- 
men, and Commonalty of New York are authorized 
and directed, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, to subscribe ror Five 
Millions of Dollars of the stock of the Compa- 
ny, whenever one million dollars thereof has been 
subseribed for by private parties. This conditional 
amount of stock has been wholly subscribed for and 
taken by the Unrecturs vf tne Company. On the com- 
pletion of either of the lines of railway to the line 
of Westchester County, the Supervisors of that 
County are ‘authorized to issue the bonds of the 
County to such amount as the Supervisors shull 
deem expedient, to aid in the construction and ex- 
tension of the railway in and through that County. 
For the proper equalization of the interest of 
shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorized to 
issue scrip for interest on such ‘payments, re 
out of the earnings. 


THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as 
follows: 


TEN PER CENT. of the amount of Stock sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of sub- 
scription. The residue to be paid as callea for by 
the Board of Directors on a notice of thirty days, 
but no call at any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum will be issued by the Company payable 
out of the first earnings of the Railway on all in- 
stallments paid on Stock subscribed for’ within 
thirty days after the Subscription Books shall be 
opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the 
Subspription Books at any time after the twenty- 
ninth day of July, 1871. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

Alexander T. Stewart, ) Commissioners 
John Jacob Astor, t on behalf of 
Levi P. Morton, the Company. 

New York, June 16, 1871. 


LLE. Cashier. 
Rail 


| Whether you, wish fo Buy or Bell, 
Road /OHARLES W. HASSLER, 
Bonds. 


No, 7 WALL SV., 
Fok LIVERPOOL, 


NEW YORE, 
(Via Queenstown), 


CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 


will dispatch one ad 3 first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 


FROM PIER NO. 4 NORTH RIV 
WE ER, 


Cont. 28. at 2 P. 
ADA July 5. at 8 A. 
WYOMING. Capt. 12, — 2 P. M. 


NESOTA, t. T. W. FRE * Aar. 
u a 
— y 28. at 12 M. 
ORA Capt. T. F. FREEMAN. an ken 2,at3 P.M. 
yes passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 


For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 4 


Fes QUEENSTOWN AND L. 
POOL.—Inman Mail Steamers 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer, 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 


FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &o, 


ON SATURDAY AT 16% 


Waldron & Cooke will sell, as * 4 
Assortment of Second Hand 


we have omered this Se , les of Furniture at 
dron e sales 

residences of parties declining housek 2 

Terms moderate. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
.| Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Tha Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS-—-NO ‘PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 


pointed to sail as 
CITY OF BALTIMONE, * 
es day. June 1 
OF NEW TORK. . . Saturday. July 1. 2 F. N. 
Thu July 6. 9 A.M. 
THURS- 


DAY » from pier 45 North river. 


2d Block West of the Bowery, 


A.WILLARD &CO. 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street, 
New York. 


524 Broadway, N. T. 
W. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Payable in Gold. 
London 
¥ 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark — rates. 


Tickets can be bought here at moderate 
persons wishing to 2226 for their friends. — ca 


Broadway, Agent, 


w. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER or 


LOOKINC-CLASSES. 
No. 
(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK. | 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 280 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 
$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road. 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


OF 
NEW JERSEY, 
Indorsed by the N. F. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WALL Sr., 
AND 
THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY CO., 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


METROPOLITAN 
Agricultural Works, 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE : 


Nos. 58 & 60 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


MOHAWK VALLEY CLIPPER Steel Plows, 
Eagle and Peekskill Plows, Harrows, and Cultiva- 
tors Of all kinds, Copper, Strip, and Telegraph Hay 
and Straw Cutters. Harrington’s, Holbrook’s, an 
Comstock’s Seed Sowers and Cultivators, and ever 
other tmplement needed by the Farmer. 


Nishwitz’s Narrow, 
An Invaluable the Agriculturist. 


No. |! Peruvian Cuano. 

‘Take Notice !—The mixing of Nc. 1 PERU- 
VIAN GUANO with worthless Guano; or earth of 
the same appearance, and selling the same as Pure, 
is being done extensively by unscrupulous dealers. 
Those who manipulate are so expert in the busi- 
ness that itis almost impossible to detect the fraud 
Bags are properly branded, and made to correspond 
with the original. Country merchants can make a 
larger profit by selling the mized article. We guar- 
antee what we sel] to be PURE No. 1 PERUVIAN 
GUANO. Farmers and Dealers supplied at the 
Lowest Market Price. 


GUANAPE, PERUVIAN GUANO. 
BONE, Pure and Fresh Ground. 


Every Farmer, Gardener, and Fruit-Grower, who 
has had experience, knows full well the value of 
Ground Bone, as a manure; itis the cheapest and 
best fertilizer for the farmer. All soil must have 
Phosphate of Lime to make it fertile; Vegetation 
feeds upon it. PURE GROUND BONE will supply 
it. The Bone we sell is collected from our New 
York markets daily, and ground, and is, we belleve, 
the best in the market. Farmers and Dealers sup~ 


plied at Lowest Market Price. 
Lodi M’f’g Co.’s Double Ref Refined Poudrette, 

$25 per Ton. 
Common Poudrette, - - . . $2 per Barrel. 


LAND PLASTER.— This ar @ charm. on some soils, acts 


The abov Fertilizers. to 
sortment of Agricultural 
ments, furnished at Whole 


ne Mee) prepar for 
Poulter. ponds, 


ots. per 


_GRIFFING 
£60 Cortlandt N. F. 


REMOVAL, 
A. 6. SLADE & O., 


(Late MATHEWS & SLADE), 
Have Removed to | 
605 FULTON S1REEFT, 
opposite Flatbush Ave. 


THE CELEBRATED 
MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORCANS 


For sale on installments, and for rent, with privi- 
lege of purchase. 


$50, $65, $100, $125, $150, $160, $175, $200,. 


We manufacture and sell to Dealers and Farmers, 


— 


| 

| 
— — COMBINED, 
* 
— 
| 
2 
| 
| 
2 
from Lak | 
— — 
Loans (acts July 14, 1870, and Jan. 20, 1871), by check DDr 
to the order of the party in whose name the stoc 
is registered, and the check will be transmitted by |. 
mail to the address of the holder, when furnished, 
arwise ye sent to the care of the Assist 
| 
: Loan will compel the early surrender of Un 
States 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-Twenties i 
ven- es. 8 a handsome profit, 
1 
— | 
1 
— 1 
| 
1 | 
1 
— — | 


—— — 


ourities, and the Bonds of the Central 


Keepers.“ by A. D. Richard 


416 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. III., No, 26, 


DOUBLE ENTRY. DRY GOODS. Pp. P. O. M. | | — 
— bef p. F. O. M. and 
n 90 ing by double en- 
try,” f— LVL. ES A. 1. Stewart & Co. P. r. BERRI & CO.’S Mosquitoe 


attempt to keep his accounts on this system un- 
A Bw RW STORE. 


less he fully understands it. 
public accountant in India has, it appears, 
lately come to trouble owing to misunderstand- 
ing the nature of this simple process. A certain 
gentleman, says a Lahore paper, was recently 
appointed to a station not a thousand miles 
from the Punjaub. After a short time he sub- 
mitted his accounts according to rule to the 
head office. The various bills of receipts and 
expenditure were being rapidly passed, when 
a clerk of unnatural brilliance pounced on a 
bill in which 20,000 bricks were charged for 


twice over. The question was at once sent to | are 
the gentleman, whether he had got altogether | PAS n 


forty thousand bricks on such a date, and, if so, 
why he had divided the item in two? “Oh, 
dear no,” he said. I only got twenty thousand 
bricks, but you told me to put everything | are 
down by double entry, so I put the bricks down 
twice. All the other charges are the same.” To 


the horror of the whole department it was | 


found only too true. The receipt side was then 
examined, but it was consoling to find that 
with an instinctive acumen worthy of a higher 
appointment, the gentleman had here limited 
himself to single entry.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


— 


Harvey FIS. A. S. HArcR. 
tay" FISK & HATCH, 

BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 


No. 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, June 21, 1871. 


Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds, desir- 
ing to fund them otherwise than in the 
New Five Per Cent. Government Loan, 


may do so with entire safety, at a profit 


of about 20 per cent, and without reduo- 
tion of interest, by an exchange for the 
Goutp Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL 
ROAD COMPANY are extending their 
line of road to the head of reliable navi- 
‘gation on the Ohio River, where it will 
meet and connect with lines now build- 
ing or projected, to the principal railroad | 
centers and river cities of the Western 
States. Thegreater part of the road 
is in earning operation, and the rails (steel 
and iron) are now being laid on the re- 
mainder. The road will have, when 
completed, a large East and West through 
business, beside an immense mineral and 
general local traffic. 

Price of the bonds uutil further notice, 
92 and accrued interest from May 1. 

We also buy and sell Government Se- 


Pacific Railroad Company, receive mon- 
ey on deposit, and do a general Banking 
business. 

FISK & — 


HOIC T C 
oF gal dale (below by 


‘Bankers, u Pine St. 
SUMMER RESORTS. 


Only One Hour from New York. 
In the Beautiful Valley of Northern N. J.! 


HE HARRINGTON HOUSE, recently built 
and now furnishing by A. T. Ste CO. 
and De Graaf & Ta u 
Large rooms, fine views, generous table, spring 
water, gas, 8, and every com and con- 
venience. Hotel on a — — — from 
Demarest Station, betw 
in full ht of “the Western a of — * 


ANTHONY & KENNEDY, Proprietors. 


EL GIN 


(ILLINOIS8) 


WATCHES! 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R. 
CHICAGO, January 27, iso” 
T. M. AVERY, Es 


Pres't National Watch Co., Chicago : 

Dear Sir:—I have carried — Watch long 
te time- 

test ite per- 


orman 
think it est can produ 
to the of any part 
B. PHILLIPS, 
Pres’t L. G. & K. 8. R. R. Co. 

* ga” Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated II- 
lustrated Article on Ancient Modern Time- 
sent free upon 
application to Nations] (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chieago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


ga THEA NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


Warranted 10 swit att tastes. | 
GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


y ency, local or traveling, 
with a chance to make ¥5 10 $30 pes day 
ong our new 7 strand tre Clot | 
Lines last forever; 2222 free, 60 
there is no risk. Address H 
River 130 
ter S., N. . , or 16 Dearborn t., Chicago, I. 

DUTCHER’S Lightning FLY KILLER. 

DUTCHER’S DEAD SHOT for Bed Bugs. 
TRY THEM, AND SLEEP IN PEACE. 
The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER 


Is ‘tna **ounce of costly “pound the steam 


nd for its its record. FW. AK 


i 


stony.) SIXTH AVENUE, 


OPENED BUT TWO WEEKS, 
HAS BY Comer INCREASING 


CR 
PROVED ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMEN''S 


EVER REALIZED IN TRADE. 


First-Clacs. Goods Low Prices 

he Avenue, has during 
s, made ‘the — 

rom manu 


any retail establishment in 
immense stock e 
— GOODS. 


VANCE, makiny them 


INCOMPARABLE 
In PRICE, QUALITY. AND STYLE. 
GRAND EXPOSITION 
STRAW I GOODs. 
TTRACTION N 
sh, Fren N Station 
CHIP 
being way thaw held * 
RACTION No? 
ACTION No. 
ATTRA No. 4, 
PAMILLA HATH. recused to 


BOYS” HATS, 


HOSIERY, 
HOUSEKEEPING 8008. 


PARASO LS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
LYLE’S 
Creat Kid Glove Sale 
CONTINURS THIS WEEK. 
THE STOCK AGAIN LARGELY INCREASED. 
CELEBRATED SAM GLOVES 
ALWAYS SOLD FOR $2, 


Only 92 25 A Phin. 


THE “WONDER OF THE A VEN UE,” 
CENTS KID GLO 
GIVES SPLENDID SATISFACTION. 
A BEAUTIFUL “EXTRA LONG” 


2-BUTTON all she. SHADES, 


we WARRANTED, 
‘ROVE THAT RIP OR T 


THE GREAT KID GLOVE SALE AT 
THE GREAT POPULAR 
RESOKT OF THE AVENUE, 
CORNER TWENTY-THIRD Sr., 
ALEX’R LYLE. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 
New Bonnet-Room Completed. 


DELIVERIES OF FASHIONABLE STRAW 
GOODS ‘EVERY DAY. 


trimmed 

HATS, BONNETS, and CAPS, 
For Ladies, Misses, Boys,and Infants, at half last 
month’s prices. 
SASH RIBBONS, BLOCK, and OTHER PLAIDS§, 

65c., 75c., and 88c. per yard. 
GROS GRAIN RIBBON REDUCED. — 
MAGNIFICENT FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
Just landed. 


‘DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, 


amine. 

PARASOLS, at 25c., We., 50c., 75c. each—Silk. 
1,000 RUFFLES AND BOUND SILK PARASOLS, 
$1 each—W orth Double. 
CHEAPEST. LINE OF PALASOLS EVER OF- 

FERED. 
HOOP SKIRTS, at 30 cts., up. 
OORSETS, all Whalebone, 50c. 
23-BONE CORSETS, $1, and 40-BON R, $1 10 each, 
and $1 50, $1 75, and $2—cheap. 


Yankee Notion De partment 


Full of Cheap Goods! 


LEATHER SATCHELS, 70c., 80c., 9%c., and 81— 
unusually low. 

Line of cheap VALISES. 

JEWELRY, Milton Gold, 50c., 600., 75c., 90c., $1 

per set. 

Cheap SILK FANS, 50c. and 75c., also 50., 60., 80., 

10c., 15c., and 20c. 

HAIR GOODS and HAIR NETS—a speciaity. 

EMBROIDERIES, EDGINGS, INSERTINGS, 


PIQUE EMBROIDERIES, 1 inches wide, 20e. 


and will soon & ye zou u the results. BANDS, about 50c. on the dollar. 
c., 280., 3ic., and 35c. per yard. 


LACE COLLARS, POMPADOURS, TIDIES, 
VEILS, &c., &c. 


HEMSTITCHED LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
100., 12c., 150., 200., 25c., and 3lc.—at half price, 
nearly. 

DRESS PIQUES, 19c., 2ic., and 25c., up. 
BARGAINS IN VICTORIA LAWNS, NAIN- 
SOOKS, JACONETS, SWISS MULLS, STRIPED 
AND CHECKED GOODS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON. 


300, 311, 311% Grand Street, 
; 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Block Rast from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON. 


BARGAINS IN 


Hosiery, Hosiery, Hosiery, 
For Gents. Ladies, and Misses. 


LADIES’ SUMMER UNDER-VESTS and DRAW- 
ERS at 35c., 500., 65c.. 75c.—Cheap. 


UNDERSHIRTS and DRAWERS from 


4c. up. 

GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
HUNDREDS OF TIES, BOWS, and SCARFS 
For Ladies and Gents, 

— Designs. 


The Darling Self-Supplying Pen-Holder. 


— Ad 


8 O'CLOCK. 


— the dest of N.Y. 


Twenty -fhird Street, 


J the and daily increasing 


These are ey for — 


LEGHORN HATS. 8, Wide Brim from $1.40 to $4.80. 


GOODS IN’ RV ERG OPENED’ 
EVERY B | 
DAILY 


Over One Hundred Thousand Trimmed and Un- 


175 Embroidered Cambric Flounced do., #3 each up- 


shew York. 


| 


BARGAINS IN GUIPURE LACES./| 


‘Traveling-Sults. Dusters, Sea- Side Wrap- 


Axe offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


DRERSS ES. &c.. 
From $3 50 each upward. 


Silk and Cloth CLOAKS, embroidered Cashmere 
JACKETS, SACQUES, POLONAISES, &c. 


LADIES SKIRTS, 9 tucks, 75c. 
each and upward. 


war d. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAU, INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES, CHILDREN’S Braided Linen and 
_ Pique DRESSES, $1 50 each and upward. 


BEAUTIFULLY-TRIMMED Leghorn, Chip, and 
Straw HATS, FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 


N EW YORK. 


DRESS COODS. 


WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER THE BALANCE 
OF STOCK 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Previous to taking our Semi-Annual Inventory. 


200 pieces BLACK GROUND BROCHE GRENA- 
DINES, 20 cents per yard. (Former price 50 
cents.) 

500 pieces FRENCH JACONBETS at 15 cents per 
yard (formerly 35). 

300 pieces FRENCH JACONETS at 20 cents per 
yard (formerly 4). 

800 pieces FRENCH ORGANDIES at 25 ceats per 
yard (formerly 45). 


Genuine Tassore Oloths for Suits, 250. 


per yard. 
Fig’d and Striped Linen Lawns, in great 
variety. 


San Shades, Parasols, & Umbrellas 


IN GREAT VARIETY AND AT 
LOW PRICES. 


Mantle Department. 


Will offer the balance of their 


Paris and City-Made Silk Mantles, 


Of the Latest Designs, 


Ata still Further Reduction, previous to tak- 
ing their half-yearly inventory. 


ALSO, 


pers, and Walking-Suits, 
In every variety of material. 


Embroidered Hc use-Jackets, Thread Lace, 
and Liama —ace Shawis, Jackets, 


At Equally Low Prices. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


100 ps. Black Iron Grenadines, 
coarse, medium. and une mesh, pure silk and wool, 
best Paris make and finish. making in connection 
with their present large stock the finest assortment 
to be found in the city, at prices from 60 cents 
per yard and upwards. 


ALSO, 


SILK GRENADINES, BYZANTINES, 
and FLORENTINES, 


At Very Low Prices. 


HOSIERY & UNDERGARMENTS 


For Ladies, Gentlemen, aud Children. 


Faucy Traveling Shirts, Ready-Made 
Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, Fancy Scarfs, Ties, 
Cravats, Suspenders, Plain and Fancy Bordered 
Handkerchiefs, Embreidered Shirt Fronts, Lisle 
Thread, Silk, K d, and Dog Skin Gloves, 


AT VERY Lo PRICES. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ 
FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 


Complete with every requisite, ready made, and to 
order at short notice, and AT MODERATE PRICES. 


N. B.—Bridal Outfits 


LADIES’ READY-MADE SUITS, 


CANOPIE PARISIENNE. 


In this I 

P. F. O. M. — — 3 Plies 
ant portions of the net, so that they are out of the 

p P 0 M way when the net is not in use. The whole is so 

ee ws — constructed thatthe net and frame may be taken and 
apart and packed in the small case (measuring 4 
inches square by 34 inches leng) accompany- 

P. F 1 M. ing the Canopie—a great convenience to parties Mosquitoes, 
traveling. 
Buy One or a Thousand. 

ie H. B. CLAFLIN & co., Plies 

P. P. O. M. Cor. Worth and Church Sts., V. T., Sole Agents. and 

P. F. O. M. BERRI & Co., Mosquitoes, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. T. 


TO INVALIDS. 
DO YOU WISH TO CET WELL? 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. v. 


This Institution, so celebrated for the restoration to health of thousands of Chronic invalids, wha 
have taken treatment in it, under the professional management of its Physician-in-Chief JAS. C. JACK. 
SON, M. D., having had the past winter over an hundred patients, who came from 24 States of the Repub. 
lic and from British Provinces, has opened its 


SPRING AND SUMMER SEASON. 


The Establishment is peculiar in its methods and medical management. Dr. JACKSON, its founder, 
began twenty-five years ago to elaborate his philosophy, by treating the sick on the plan, that whatever 
legitimately helps to keep one from getting sick, ought to be available, in some measure, in restoring 
him to health when he is sick. 

In using therefore only those substances as remedies for, which every one admits are good as pre- 
ventives of, disease, success the most wonderful has attended his practice. The history of the Healing 
Art cannot show another instance where a Physician, in a quarter of a century, has treated over 20,00 
chronic invalids of various ages, of both sexes, for all the maladies common to North America, and 
cured or essentially helped % per cent. of the whole number, yet who, in his entire practice, never gave 
one nor all of them a particle of medicine. 

Dr. Jackson has shown himself a benefactor of mankind, while at the same time he bas secured for 
himself a permanent and widely extended reputation, by having demonstrated in his practice, through 
the most unquestionable and significant illustrations, the following facts: 

Ist. That there is no need for persons to be sick. 

24. That when sick, of the whole number only very few need to die. 

3d. That in order to get well, medicines are not necessary. 

4th. That all that is needed for the sick in order that they shall get weil, are such conditions of vi. 
as will permit their Vital Force to work in their bodies according to the Laws of Life and Health, 
Now, to all who, being sick, would like to get well, and having tried drugs and medicines, are willing 
to abandon them and make use of NATURE’S THERAPEUTICS, such as air, light, water, food, dress, 
sleep, exercise, rest, play, pleasant associations, und the like, 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE 


will be open the coming season. 

It is one of the most beautiful places in the world. . 

It is one of the healthiest. . 

Its All-Healing Spring is famous in Indian tradition, as well as in our personal knowledge, for the 
purity of its waters and their appropriateness to the wants of diseased bodies. 

Our Home on the Hillside is not an hotel, nor a place for the fashionably foolish, nor the foolishly 
fashionable to visit; but it is an admirable place for tired-out, over-taxed, worn-down, half-sick, 
wholly-sick, diseased, suffering men and women, who want health. long for it, are slowly dying for need 
of it, to come and find what hitherto they have failed to find elsewhere. 

The object of the Proprietors and Physicians is to give health to those who, having lost it, are 
willing to do what Nature requires in order to its recovery. Such persons we shall be glad to receive, 
and to such we shall always give our best endeavors, 
with stamp for euswer, 


JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D., or 

Miss HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., V. F. 

_AusTiN, JACKSON & Co., Proprietors. 


ET THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & O00., 
No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


NCE COMPANY, 


OFNOINN ATE, O. 
FIRE AND } D MARINE. 


CAPITAL "AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 
{TH LARGE IT UNITES EXPE- 


INSURA 


Gauze. Underwear, 
Hosiery, Cloves, 
Elegant Neckwear, 


11 
English Umbretias,| 
e r n, its eomple 
Suspenders, business works So th saving of time and 
— — $200,000 Frame. 
8 
Bathing Suits, { $200, Paid ! and stock al- 


ready 20 per cent. lines u 
able risks — All business conducted in a 


e 
Drawers, 


AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS Pert 


Daily from their 
$4 rer 
EACH, 


WOREROOMS 


IMPORTA TIONS. 


KID GLOVES 


A SPECIALTY. HARPER'S CATALOGUE | — by fnail on re- 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES at 38c., 50c., 750., and 85¢.. | ceipt of five cents in postage stam 
warranted. HARPER & BROTHERS, New Von 


— $I. 000 $5. 000 


Desirable shades. 
ed T TO * 25 pair. 
eae 3 This machine is wuaranteed in its resent com- 
pleteness to meet every want of the 


The Best Glove in the market, $1.50 and $1.75. hold for 
TWO-BUTTONS, 82; none better at any price. either domestic or fancy work. Price $ Send 
stam — envelope, with full directions, for an il- 


EDWARD RIDLEY’'S & SON, lustrated book. Address D. DAN 14, BICKFORD, Vice- 


909, 301. 311 05. $8 and Allen W: 


Glock Bast trom 


YORK. 


sole Agent. 


New York. 


4 
— 
* — 
— 
2 
CONSTABLE — 
ARNOLD, CoS 
MISSES’ SCHOOL HATS, 38 and 40c. * 
NEW —ĩ—— — 
TRIMMINGS, 
— 
⁊ 
| ˖ — „ — 
| 
| 
| 
˖ 
Of Every Description, 
— — um for Two. 
An Extra Copy 
NEERLY.) | 
BLACK TEA! — 
2 
TEA FLAVOR. — — —d 
—-— | — STV 


